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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 


THE OLD DUTCH HOUSE IN POUGHKEEPSIE. 


Drawa, engraved and illustrated by B. J. Lossing. 


Tus annexed engraving is a representation of an old dwelling- 
house which, until the year 1835, stood in the village of Poughkeepsie 
It was built in the year 1702 by Myndert Van Kleek, one of the ear- 
The house and grounds attached 






lier settlers of Dutchess county 
have remained in possession of his descendants till the present time 
It belonged to Mathew Vassar, Esq., at the time it was demolished 
by the innovating progress of improvement. On the left of the pic- 
ture in the distance is a view of a part of the old brewery of M. Vas- 
sar and Co., manufacturers of the celebrated Poughkeepsie ale. Until 
within a few years this ancient edifice exhibited its port-holes, a 
feature so common in the buildings of the early settlers, they being 
necessary for defence against the original possessors of the soil. In 
1787, this building, then a publick-house of some note, was used 
as a stadt-house ; the eleventh session of the legislature of this state 
was held therein. George Clinton was then governour of this state, 
and Pierre Van Cortland, afterwards mayor of New-York, lieutenant 
governour. ‘The name of Poughkeepsie is derived from the Indian 
word Apokeepsing, signifying Safe Harbour. The incidents concern- 
ing which are related in the subjoined legend 


OU-NE-WA-KAH AND YARATILDA. 


A LEGEND OF THE WINNAKEE.” 


The mild season of flowers had far advanced, and beautitied moun- 
tain, hill and plain with the rich and gaudy garments of Flora, and 
every section of the vast unbroken forest echoed with the sublime 
and pleasing voices of the melodious minstrels of nature. The 
bright waters of the Hudson flowed on from their gurgling sources 
in the north, through an almost untrodden solitude, whose silence 
was only disturbed by the growl of the wolf and the bear, the cry of 
the panther, the warbling of birds, and the occasional whoop of the 
painted savage. From the pnnacle of Beacon Hill, the eye saw 
nothing but a dense forest, shrouding in its green mantle the noble 
river, whose bosom was broken only by the playful leap of the stur- 
geon, or the canoe of a solitary Indian. Where now richly cultivated 
lands bespeak the rewarded labours of agriculture, and lovely villages 
point out the beauties of the civilize d social system; solitude then 
bore regal sway, and God was only worshipped by inferiour creation 

Following the course of a small stream, a tribe of the powerful 
nation of the Delawares might have been seen returning from the 
border of King Philip’s domains, laden with the trophies of victory 
and the rude spoils of war. Pursuing their course toward the setting 
sun, leading into captivity several young Pequot warriours, these sa- 


vage victors made the syifyp halls of the forest ring with their wild 









and boisterops jov. Sud hey gave a loud yell of exultation, for 


they had gained an eminenc ere the sheen of the lovely Hudson 
dazzled their eyes, and the e from the dwellings of home curled 
ibove the black cedars that if yened between them and the river 
From the brow of the eminence the Winnakee leaped in sparkling cas- 
cades over a rocky bed, until it mingled its crystal treasures with the 
still waters of the great stream. Their wives, their children, and 
their old men greeted them with joy; and as the sun sank behind the 
blue hills of S ink, they lighted their fires and prepared to 


perform the celé 





yp of victory by the pow-iwow, or war-dance 
One by one the valtant captives were sacrificed, adding new energy 
to their infernal joy, until Ou-ne-wa-kah, the son of the mighty chief 
4% the Pequots, alone remained to glut their vengeance. A council 
was held to consult upon the best mode of disposing of him, and after 
much deliberation it was determined to spare his life, if he would re- 
Ou-ne-wa- 


kdliwas brought before the grave council, and in sullen silence hear 


the mark of the Delaware and adopt their caus¢ 





the degrading proposal. Fierce indignation burned in his eve and 
juivered upon his lips, when the old chief uttered the alternative 
At length the young warriour spoke, and all gathered closer to hear 
his dete rmination 

* Ou-ne wa-kah Ay ggid he, “shall never drink the blood of his 
brother. His hand shall never lift the tomahawk agaist his kindred 
His finger shall never point out to the Delaware the hiding-place of 


the Pequot. Ou-ne-wa-kah is now weak—weaker than a child 





Sha 





lhe take up the knife against his nation that he may get strength’ 
Shall he appear in battle against his father with the turtle of th 
Delaware upon his breast? No, no! Ou-ne-wa-kah is no woman. A 
Pequot does not fear death. The Great Spirit hath seen his strength 
n battle, shall he be ashamed of him before the council fire?” 
Thus spoke the . ’ on Seenmenee } ao fat ] 
thus spoke the young warriour. His bravery sealed his fate, and 


it was determined to make him a victim on the morrow women 





* Winnakee is the Indian name of the Fail-Kiil, a stream that runs? th 
the northern part of the village of Poughkeepsie 





wept at his words, for they thought of their kindred whe had been 
led captive by the Pequots. At dawn, Howanga, the old chiet 
of the Delawares, called his warriours around him, and ordered the 
prisoners before them. Again he made the clement proposal, but Ou- 
ne-wa-kah was firm in his resolve, and treated their expressed mercy 
with silent contempt. The Delawares and Pequots were once frends, 
and the latter laid aside their cruelty in making the present sacrifice 
Instead of tortures inflicted upon their long and bitter enemies, they 
resolved to slay the son of their former ally with the point of the ar- 
row. QOu-ne-wa-kah was bound to a tree, and three of the best arch- 
ers were selected as executioners. Thev had measured the distance 
and had drawn their bows, when a fearful shriek from an adjoiming 
thicket palsied each arm, and their arrows fell to the ground The 
whole multitude were petrified by the unearthly sound, and the next 
moment a beautiful Indian maiden fell at the feet of the pimoned 
youth. Superstition overcame their thirst for revenge, and they 
looked upon her as a being from the land of the Great Spit. But 
Ou-ne-wa-kah knew well that lovely form. She was the mece of 
Uneas, the Mohawk chief; and twice had the Pequot snatched her 
from the grasp of a bloody Huron. She now found protection in the 
wigwam of Onega, a Delaware chief, and was waiting the termina 
tion of the war to receive Ou-ne-wa-kah as her affianced husband 
She had heard of his captivity, and immediately sped to the council 
fire for his salvation. She arose, kissed the stern brow of the youth, 
and then turned toward the assembled warriours 

“Spare him! spare the betrothed of Yaratilda!"’ cried she, placing 
herself between the victim and the archers, who were preparing to 
“Will ye tear the heart from 
Will ve hush the 


voice of the happy song-bird that sings so sweetly in the wigwam of 


obey the command of their chief 
my bosom and cast it to the eagles for food’ 
the old warnour, Onega’ Wal ye redden your arrows with the 
blood of the Delaware! See!” she ered, and bared her throbbing 
bosom, “see! here 1s my mark of protection ! 
And the old chief saw the turtle upon her breast. His brow knit, 
and as the archers cast a glance toward him, awaiting his fiat, he 
shook his gray locks, and waved his hands for them to retire. Sud 
denly a loud war-whoop was heard in the distance, and the warriours 
sprang to their feet The clamour grew nearer, and on the brow ot 
a bare rock toward the south, appeared a clan of the terrible Hurons, 
Varatilda 
But the 


The contest 


who had so long been the terrour of the Delawares 

seized a hatchet and severed the bonds of Ou-ne-wa-kah 
enemy h id advanced too rapid for him to conceal her 
was long and bloody—the Delawares were defeated and put to flight, 
and the same fierce Huron who had twice been wounded by the hand 
of the young Pequot, now secured his prize and bore off the trembling 


girl in trumph. Ou-ne-wa-kah, secreted himself ina des p thicket, 


e remained until their depart. 





where | re When all was quiet, he 


cautiously reconnoitred the battle-ground, where lay many a brave 


Delaware, among whom was the old chief, Howanga 


Near the margin of the Winnakee, at the termination of a ravine, 


lay the mutilated body of an Indian wizard, with his wand, his man- 


tle and his girdle Ou-ne-wa-kah immediately conceived a bold de- 


sign, and resolved to enter the camp of the Hurons in the character 


of a wizard, in search of Varatilda. He crossed the river and fol 


lowed up the deep ravine tl indents the mountain for about thirec 


miles, when he ascertained by thei trail that they had turned to the 





northward. Just at evening, as he attained the summit of a high hull, 


he observed their fires lighted im the valley below Wrapping his 
mantle close around him to conceal his real character, he approached 
the fires of the bloody chief, making every uncouth ticulatio 
which those of his adoy ted profession perform He was received 
with every demonstration of reverence and respect, for the wizards 


were looked upon as mediators between the Great Spirit and the peo 
ple of earth. They were also considered perfect masters of the heal- 


ing art, and every secresy was confided to them. He be gan to ques 


tion the chief concerning his victones and his captives. ‘The Hu 
ron, proud to answer such queries where personal valour was con 
cerned, related every particular of the combat of the morning, and 
with exultation boasted of the possession of the niece of his mortal 
enemy, Uncas, the Mohawk chief. Ou-ne-wa-kah could hardly con- 
ceal his emotion when the Huron told his horrid plans relative to the 
disposal of Y aratilda for the purpose of harrowing the feelings of Uncas 

“ But,” said the Huron, in conclusion, “ she is sick, very sick, 
and I fear she will not live till L can execute my vengeance on the 


Mohawk 


Ou-ne-wa-kah answered in the affirmative 


Have you roots that can cure her disorder '” 

The chef conducted 
the Pequot to his wigwam, where, in one corner, upon some dred 
leaves laid the prostrate object of the wizard’s love He waved 
his hand for the Huron to withdraw, and was instantly obeyed by 
the obsequious chief “he light of the full moon illuminated the re 
cess where she lay, and he extinguished the pine knot which lighted 
the wigwam Bending to the distressed captive, he revealed his 
name and design, cautioning her to make no voluntary effort, but to 
contorm strictly to his instructions He then de parte dl and re ported 
success to the cluet 


* To-morrow night,” said he, “ T must cond 


uct her alone to yon 
der cave, where the spirit that cures diseases resides ; and for four 
hours we must remain tm quiet, for the least effort to discover the 


operations of the Good Spirit, will rally the evil ones of the place, and 


the malady will be made worse than ever Hear and obey 
The chief nodded assent 
At moon-rise the next evenmg the wizard and Varatilda left the 


j 


wigwam of the Huror, whose « yes sparkled } 


with savage deliwht as he 


reflected upor s approaching revenge As thev passed the wuard 
they were cheeked, but the wand of the wizard was a potent seep 
tre, and the fartht il uv ardian shrunk back with awe and reverenes 

i wv were ss ely tn ond hearing whe nan old nan, who had lon yy 
witnessed the dec ptions of the wizards, whispe red m the ear of the 
Huron, that he who led Yaratilda to the cave might be a Delawar 
in disguise. Revenge, jealousy and rage were aroused in the heart of 
the chief at this surmise, and he called a council of his warriours, It 
was determined to start in pursuit A loud yell arose from the sa 
vage circle when the decision was known, and, led on by their re 

vengeful chief, they sped after the flying parr with the fleetness of the 


at lotedl 


wind Ou-ne-wa-kah and hes precio charge, mulated by love, 


sped with equal rapidity toward the river where he had left his canoe 
They heard the savage yell and knew that they were discovered 
luke a fleet fawr Yaratilda kept pace with the Pequot, but the Hy 


rons gait ed upon them every moment. Approaching danger lent them 


strength, and they reached theur « noe pust as their PUrsuers appe ared 
upon t e bare brow of the mountam above them In i moment the 
prow of Ou-ne-wa kah was pomted toward the falls of the Winnakee, 
whose stream sparkled im the glowimy moot it A hornd yell from 
the shore they had just left proe laomed the d ppomtment of ther 


pursuers Yetd sappomntment gave them renewed strength, and the 


Huron chet I lunged into the nver, followed by his blood-thirsty lan 


In the shaded recess of a cedar-crowned rock, Ou-ne-wa-kah moored 


his canoe, where he knew it would be secure from the searching eye 
of the approaching chiet In it he left Varatilda, and springing upon 
the cliff, he bounded to the northward of the | ding place of hus ward, 


and with a loud voie that awoke the echoes of the great forest, he 


gave the startling and prolonged war-whoop of the Delawares. That 


sound was answered by a loud vell from the bosom of the river as his 
enemies neared the shore, and the next moment a responsive shout 
came trom the interwur Another, and another, mq ek succession 


greeted his ear from the recesses of the forest; ere the Huron gained 


} | 


the shore a valiant band of the Delawares was gathered ! 


around the 


voung Pe jvot upon the clit Unmindful of numbers. and too far 


ulvanced to retre e desperate Hurons pressed to the contest 








ml with the flercen¢ ot a tam ed tiger, the chief sprang upon the 
cliff near O e-wa In a moment the tehet of the Pequot wa 
buried deep n the head of the bloody warnour, and amid the vells of 
his retreating followers, he rolled down the steep aceclivity, and the 
waters of the Hudson closed over the fallen chef foreve 

The soft flush of morning had t ed the caste horizon when the 
tumult was stilled mto awful silence, and Ou-ne-wa-kah hastened to 
the hiding e of Yaratilda The maiden had waited with anxious 
suspense to learn the name of hin who had found a grave m the dark 
waters near her; and when she knew the victim was the bloody H 
on, her joy wa i vmunded Si leaped from the canoe and fell 
prostrate at the feet of Ou-ne-wa-keh, blessing him as her deliverer 
and as the ve rer of the harassed Delawares 

* Let the Delawares d the Pe juots be trie ds,”’ said she, « 
the hands of Ou-ne-wa-kah and the chief of the clan that surrounded 
them = Let them hunt in the same forest, fish in the same river, 
dance att same counetl fire Let them burv the hatchet deep m 

© fore d hang the knife hgh upon the maple. ‘Then will the 
fireat Spiru be no longer angry—then the white man cannot drive 





~~ 


ee 
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us from the graves of our fathers. Here we will light a joyful fire and 
ask the Great Spirit to smile upon us. We will tell our sisters and 
our children, how fell the bloody Huron, and I will lead them to 
where the canoe of Ou-ne-wa-kah found a safe harbour when the 
Huron pursued him. Again, I say, let the Pequots and Delawares 
be frends, let the turtle and the panther be the mark for both.” 

As she concluded, the Delawares nodded assent, for they had seen 
the bravery of Ou-ne-we-kah. ‘They asked him to treat for peace 
with his nation, and tell of their friendship. Their wishes were grati- 
fied, and the tomahawk was buried between the two nations. The 
wigwain of Onega was made happy by the bravery of Ou-ne-wa-kah 
and the virtues of Yaratilda ; and when the old chief departed for 
the land of spirits, Ou-ne-wa-kah became the chief of the warriours 
of the turtle 

From that time forth the mouth of the Winnakee was called Apo- 
keepsing—Safe Harbour ; and near where its waters leap into the no- 
ble Hudson, stood the ancient edifice represented im the engraving 





ORIGINAL NOVELS FROM THE FRENCH. 


THE COUNTESS WITH TWO HUSBANDS. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH 





The Interview. 


A week after these two visits of Derville, and ona fine June morn- 
ing, the husband and wife, who had been separated by an almost su- 
pernatural chance, quitted their residences in the two most opposite 
quarters of Paris, to meet in the office of their mutual lawyer 

The advances which Derville had liberally made to Colonel Cha- 
bert, enabled him to appear in apparel conformable to his high rank 
He arrived at the lawyer's door in a very neat cabriolet, and wore a 
peruke appropriate to his physiognomy. He was dressed in blue, 
with linen of spotless white, and wore round his neck the large red 
collar (sattier) of the grand officers of the legion of honour. In re- 
suming the costume of wealth, he had recovered his former martial 
clegance of appearance. He stood erect ; and his grave and myste- 
rious aspect, in which happiness and hope were depicted, seemed to 
have grown younger and rounder. He bore no more likeness to the 
Chabert in the ragged jacket, than a worn out sous resembles a forty 
frane piece, bright and fresh from the mint. All who looked at hun, 
could easily recognise one of those fine ruins of our old army—one 
of those heroick men on whom our national glory is reflected, and 
who are now its only representatives—as the sparkle of broken ice, 
illuminated by the sun, appears to reflect all its rays. These old 
soldiers are both pictures and books together 

As the count alighted from his vehicle, to go up to Derville’s cham- 
bers, he leaped down as lightly, and with as much agility as a young 
man. Hus cabriolet had searcely driven off, when a handsome cha- 
Madame the 


Countess Ferraud descended from it, arrayed m a plain dress, but 


riot, covered all over with armorial bearmgs, came up 
skilfully studied to show the youthfulness of her shape. She wore a 
beautiful bonnet, lined with pink, which served as an admirable frame 
to her face, rounded its proportions, and took away twenty years 
from her age 
If the clients had thrown off the burden of their years, the office, 
notwithstanding, remained the same, and offered the same picture by 
the description of which we commenced this history. Simonnia was 
eating his breakfast, his shoulder supported against the window, 
which, at this season of the year, was open; and he gazed at the 
clear azure of the sky through the square opening of the court left bv 
the quadrangle 
“ Ha!" ejaculated the little clerk, “ who will bet a box-ticket that 
Colonel Chabert is not a general, and red collar!” 
*M. Derville is a famous conjurer!”’ remarked Godeschal 
“It's his wife, the Countess Ferraud, who has done it all,” said 
~ Boucard. 
“Then, observed the third clerk, ‘the Countess Ferraud will be 


” 


foreed to be the wile of two 


’ 


* Here he comes,” whispered Sumonnin 

At that instant the colonel entered, and asked very gently if he 
could see M. Derville 

* He is in, Monsieur the Count; please to walk this way,” an- 
swered Simonnin 


“You are not deaf, then, you little rogue!” said Chabert, taking 
the gutter-skipper by the ear, and twisting it, to the great satisfaction 
of the clerks, who looked at each other, and then upon the colonel, 
with the inquisitive attention due to so remarkable a personage 

Count Chabert was with Derville at the very moment his wife 
knocked at the door 

* Boucard,” observed one of the clerks, “a singular scene will 
take place in our employer's closet. Here is a woman who can live 
with Count Ferraud on the odd days of the week, and return to Count 
Chabert on the even days.” 


“Tn leap years,” said Godeschal, * the calculation will be exactly 
cerrect, and one will not have a day's advantage over the other.” 

* Silence, gentlemen; you may be heard,” said Boucard, sternly 
“T never knew an office where persons passed their observations 
upon clients in the manner you do.” 

Derville introduced the colonel into his bed-room when the coun- 
tess appeared 

* Madame,” said he, “not knowing whether a personal interview 
with Count Chabert would be agreeable to you, I have thought it best 





to separate you. Notwithstanding, if you should wish 
“Su,” she replied, “ it isa delicate attention for which I am your 
debtor.” 


**T have prepared the minutes of a document, the conditions of 


which can be discussed by you and M. Chabert, as if in mutual con- 
ference I will go alternately from you to him, to propose and bring 
back to each of you, your respective plans and ideas.” 

“Let us see them, sir,”’ exclaimed the countess, with impatient 
tone and gesture 

Derville read aloud— 

“Between the undersigned, Monsieur Hyacinthe, called Chabert, 
count, general, grand officer of the legion of honour, now residing at 
Paris, in the street Petit Banquier, on one part; and the lady Rose 
Chapotel, wife of Monsieur the Count Chabert, before-named, born 


” 





at 
“Proceed,” remarked the countess; “let us skip the preamble, 

and get to the conditions.” 

continued the lawyer, “the preamble explains, in the 


“* Madame, 
succinctest terms, the position in which you both stand toward each 
other. Then, by the first article, you recognise, in the presence of 
three witnesses, two of whom are notaries, and the other the cow- 
keeper with whom your husband lives, to all of whom, under an ob- 
ligation of secresy, I have confided the matter, and who will maintain 
thereupon the strictest silence—you admit, I say, that the individual 
named in certain deeds joined to the present, but which have been 
drawn out by Maitre Alexander Crottat, your own notary, is Count 
Chabert, your first husband.” 

** By the second article, Count Chabert, to ensure your happiness, 
stipulates that he will not claim his mghts, except in certain cases 





” 


provided against in the deed itself 
* And these cases,” continued Derville, parenthetically, “ are none 





other than the non-fulfilment of the clauses of this secret agreement.” 

“On his part,” resumed the lawyer, “* M. Chabert consents to carry 
on an amicable suit with you, for a judgment to set aside the record 
of his death, and to pronounce a dissolution of his first marriage.” 

* That will not suit me at all,” remarked the countess, surprised ; 
**T do not choose to have any suits. You know the reason.” 

“ By the third covenant,” said the lawyer, reading on with imper- 
turbable sang-froid, * you engage yourself to open an account in the 
great book of the publick debt, in the name of Hyacinthe Count Cha- 
bert, securing to him a life annuity of twenty-four thousand francs, 
the capital sum to accrue to your use on his decease——” 

* But that is a great deal too much,” observed the countess 
* Could you possibly negotiate on more reasonable terms !"’ 
“ Possibly I could.” 

* What would you have then, madame ?” 

“T wish—I will not have any law-suits—I wish—” 

“That he should return to the grave,” said Derville, hastily, in- 
terrupting her observation 

“Sir,” continued the countess, “if T must give twenty-four thou- 


sand franes a-year, | would prefer going to law 


“We will go to law, then,” said the colonel, in stern, but almost 
stifled accents, as he flung open the door, and stood suddenly before 
his wife, with one hand in the bosom of his waistcoat, and the other 
pointing to the floor.” 

* Tt as he hunself,”’ was the countess’s first thought 


“Too much!” continued the veteran—* I! have given you nearly 


Well! 


Our goods are in 


a million, and you want to bargain with my wretchedness ! 
I now insist upon claiming you and your fortune 
common—our marriage has never ceased—" 

* But this gentleman is not Colonel Chabert,” said the countess, 
pretending the utmost surpris« 

“Ha!” observed the old man, in a profoundly ironical tone, ** Do 
you insist upon proofs! Did [not pick you up in the Palais Royal!” 

The countess turned excessively pale. Observing her change of 
countenance beneath her rouge, and affected by the deep distress 
and suffering which he was inflicting upon a person whom he had 
once loved so passionately, the old soldier paused ; but the only re- 


ply he received was a glance of such venomous hatred, that he said 





at once—* for you were then living at Madame - 


* Por the sake of decency, sir,” said the lady to the lawyer, “ per- 
mit me to leave this place !” 
She rose and quitted the room. Derville hastened after her into 
the office; but it seemed as if the countess had found wings, so 
quickly had she disappeared. On returning to his closet, he found 
the colonel! traversing the apartment with hasty strides, and in a fit of 
ungovernable rage.” 

* In those days of the revolution,” observed the veteran, “we took 
our wives where we could find them; but I was wrong in choosing 
such a wretch, and in being the dape of appearances.” 

“ Well, colonel, was T not right in begging you not to interfere ? 
But I am now certain of your identity. When you showed yourself, 
the countess gave such a start, that the impulse was quite manifest 
But you have lost your cause—for the countess is convinced that 
you are unrecognisable '” 

* T wall kill her!” 

* That's absurd! You would be instantly arrested and guillotined 
as a miserable criminal. Perhaps you might miss your aun! and 
that would be unpardonable, too. When a person imtends to make 


away with his wife, he should do it thoroughly. Allow me to mend 
the mischief which, like an overgrown child, you have commutted 
Now go—but take care of yourself; for she is a likely woman to 
entrap you, and have you locked up at Charenton I will have our 
notice of proceedings served upon her immediately, before she has 
time to recover from her surprise.” 

The poor colonel obeyed his young benefactor, and took leave of 
him, murmuring thanks and excuses. He descended the steps of 
the dark staircase slowly, absorbed in gloomy thoughts, and over- 
whelmed, perhaps, by the blow he had just received, the cruellest and 


the deepest-driven into his heart, when, as he reached the last land- 


ing-place, he heard the rustling of silk, and his wife appeared. 


“Come, sir,” said she, as she took his arm with the manner and 
tone which were familiar to her in their former times of union. 

The action of the countess, and the tender and softened accents 
of her voice, were sufficient to restore calm to the agitated colonel, 
and he suffered her to lead him to the carriage. 

“ Enter,” said the countess to him, when the footman had let 
down the steps. In an instant afterwards, as if by magick, he found 
himself seated by his wife's side in a luxurious carriage. 
asked the obsequious valet 


” 


“ Where will madame be driven to ! 

“ To Groslay,” was the reply. 

The word was given, the horses flew, and they drove through the 
entire extent of Paris 

* Sur,” said the countess to the colonel, and stopped—for there was 
that in the sound of her voice which revealed one of those emotions 
so rare in life, when everything within and about is in a state of agi- 
tation. In such moments, heart, fibres, each nerve, the physiognomy, 
soul and body, every pore trembles. Life seems to be no longer 
instinct im our frame ; but it is as if it burst from us; the feeling is 
electrical, and is communicated, as it were, by contagion—affecting 
others with our emotions by the glance, the gesture, and the accent 
of the voice. The old soldier's heart beat violently as he heard that 
single, that first, that fearful “ sir!’ She must have been an actress 
to have thrown so much eloquence and sentiment in one word. The 
colonel began to feel remorse for his suspicions, his demands, and 
his anger, and cast his eyes to the ground, to prevent his inquietude 
being perceived 

“Sir,”’ resumed the countess, after an imperceptible pause, “I 
recognised you at once.” 

* Rosine,” said the old soldier, “ that word contains the only balm 
which can make me forget my sufferings.” 

Two large tears fell hotly on the hand of his wife, which he pressed 
almost paternally. 

“Su,” she added, “could you not have imagined what anguish it 
must Occasion me to appear before a stranger in such a false position 
as mine is. If I must blush for my situation, at least let it be in pri- 
vacy. Should not this secret be buried deep in our hearts alone’ 
You will pardon me, I trust, for my apparent indifference to the sor- 
rows of a Chabert, in whose existence I could not be « xpected to put 
faith. I received your letters,” she continued hurriedly, as she re- 
marked on her husband's features the objection which he was about 
to express—** but they only reached me thirteen months after the 
battle of Eylau; they were open, torn, dirty, and the handwriting 
altogether illegible ; and I had every reason to believe, after having 
obtained Napoleon's signature to my new contract of marriage, that 
some cunning impostor wished to defraud me. In order to preserve 
M. Ferraud’s repose, and not to disturb our domestick relations, had 
I not reason to take every precaution against a suppositutious Cha- 
bert’? Can you blame me!” 

* No—you had reason enough! and it was I, who was fool, ani- 
mal, beast enough not to caleulate better the consequences and exi- 
gencies of such a posture of affairs. But where are we going '” asked 
he, as they passed through the barrier of La Chapelle 

“To Groslay, my country-seat, in the valley of Montmorency 
There, sir, we shall have an opportunity of reflecting upon the steps 
If Tl am 
yours by right, I no longer belong to you m fact. Do you wish us to 
become the talk of all Paris? 


a circumstance which will make me appear in a ridiculous light; and, 





it will be necessary to take. T am conscious of my duties 


Do not let us acquaint the publick ot 
above all, let us preserve our respectability. You love me still,” sh 
said, with a soft and melancholy tone and look, “ but was I not jus- 
tified in forming other connexions!’ In my extraordinary position, 
a secret voice whispered me to throw myself upon your kindness, 
which has been so long known to me. Am I wrong in choosing you 
as the sole and individual arbiter of my fate’ Be judge and party 
at the same time—no matter; I confide in the nobleness of your 
soul. You will be generous enough to forgive the inevitable result 
of an mnocent errour. I will confess to you, then, that I love M 
Ferraud ; | have hitherto thought that I was right m loving him. | 
do not blush for this acknowleagment before you ; if it 1s offensive 


to you, it is no dishonour to us. | ought net to hide facts from you 


When I was left a widow, I was not a mother——” 

The colonel made a sign with his hand te his wife to discontinue 
her conversation, and they remained, without exchanying a word, for 
more than half a league. Chabert thought that he saw the two infants 
before him 

* Rosine!" 

“Sir!” 

“The dead, then, are very wrong to come te life again *” 

“Oh, no, no, sir! Do not think me ungrateful ‘he only differ- 
ence is, you find a loving woman, and a mother, in the person whom 
you left a wife. If it 1s out of my power to love you, I am still aware 
of all that Lowe you, and | still offer you all the respect and affection 
of a daughter.” 

“ Rosine,” replied the old man, in a mild tone, “T have no longer 
the slightest resentment towards you. We will forget everything,” 
added he, with one of those smiles whose gracious expression ts ever 
the reflection of a noble soul. “Tam not so devoid of delicacy as 
tw exact the semblance of love from a woman who can love no 
longer.” - 

The countess gazed at him so gratefully and fondly, that poor C 


bert would readily have re-entered his former grave at Fvlau. The 





are some men whose souls are large enol oh for such mstances ot 





devotedness, and in the assurance of having caused the happiness ot 
the beloved object, they find a recompense for every sacrifice 


“My friend, said the countess, “we will talk of all this another 





time, and when our feelings have regained their tranquillity.” 


(To be continued.) 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


THE LOVER'S SEARCH. 


Lovers do strange things! Who would think of seeking the 
charms of a mistress in the surrogates office?) Yet such a thing 
has been done, if we believe the York Recorder's account of the 
doings of a young attorney in that neighbourhood : 

A young gentleman, who was desirous of entering the holy state 
of matrimony, and had turned his attention to the ‘ gilded’ beauties 
of the day, selected, at length, for particular addresses, a young lady 
who was reported rich, as well in the matter of ‘lucre’ as im men- 
tal and personal accomplishments. He felt the charm of his fair 
one stealing over his senses a ‘witching spell upon his faculties. 
But he wanted to make assurance doubly sure, and to leave no 
‘loop whereon to hang a doubt’ touching the world/y possessions of 
his beloved. Fame, it is true, had spoken her wealthy; but fame 
has a cruel fashion of exaggeration in these matters. In a word, if 
the truth must be told, our lover was not so madly in love, but he 
was able to preserve some ‘method’ in tt. And before the glorious 
passion had reached its crisis, he had the singular prudence to ex- 
amine the records, and to obtain an exact knowledge of the wealth of 
his charmer! How happy was he to find that her estate was clear, 
and for once even more valuable than rumour had proclaimed 1. 
Flying, then, on the wings of love, to the dwelling of his fair one, 
in good set phrase he declared his aflecuon for her— made a tender 
of his heart and hand—and besought her to smile upon his passion, 
and make him happy. But the ‘ flattering tale’ of hope was not to 
be realized. The star of our lover's happy fortune had, alas! not 
yet cast its silver above the horizon! By some means, it happened 
that the young lady had been apprised of the extent of her lover's cu- 
riosity ; and, in the midst of lis descant upon flames, and darts, and 
Cupid, she very compesedly drew from her reticule a small piece of 
money, and, approaching bim, made this reply :—* Although I may 
profit by your very favourable sentiments toward me, stll 1 cannot 
think of your being a loser on my account. As you have been at 
the expense of a srurch, LT must insist on being allowed to replace the 
amount so expended.’ So saying, she put a shilling piece in her 
lover's hand, and he— went his way.” 











BYRON AND THE FISHERMAN OF SESTOS, 


When Lord Byron, attended by Lieutenant Ekenhead, swam over 
the Hellespont, the feat was performed at that part of the channel 
where it might be suppesed Leander passed, in his mghtly visits to 
Hero. It appears that at the Dardanelles the current is so rapid, 
that it is impossible to land by swimming, or even by boat, precisely 
at the spot you wish. Lord Byron took his departure trom the 
Castle of Abydos, and reached the opposite shore three miles higher 
up than he had purposed. During the passage, a boat was in at- 
tendance upon him, so that he might be said to have incurred no risk 
on that head. When he reached the shore, he was so much ex- 
hausted that he was glad to accept the hospitaliy of a Turkish 
fisherman, by taking rest and refreshinent at his hut. Here his lord- 
ship fell ill, and a violent access of fever succeeded. This cireum- 
stance was the more distressing, as his frend, Mr. Ekenhead, was 
under the necessity of repairing on board his fngate almost imme- 
diately, so that Lord Byron was left alone with the good man and 
his wife, who had so kindly administered to his necessities at the 
outset. The fisherman had not the remotest idea of the rank of his 
noble guest, but did all in his power for his accommodation and 
comfort, in which he was so ably helped by his wife, and both toue- 
ther managed so well, that in less than a week his lordship was 
convalescent. Nor did the kind offices of his friends finish here. 
On his lordship embarking, his host provided hun with a large loaf, 
sme cheese, and a carafe of wine ; he made him also accept of some 
paras, (pieces of money, in value about twenty centimes,) then 
prayed Allah for him, and bade him farewell. At the time Lord 
Syron received those attentions from the Turk, he contented himself 
by returning him thanks simply; but. arrived on the other side, he 
dispatched his faithful Stephano to present to the fisherman, on his 
pari, a new assortment of nets, a rifle, a case of pistols, with half a 
score yards of silk for his dame. When the good man saw so many 
treasures collected together, he exclaimed—“ What a magnificent 
present for such a small desert!’ and determined next day on 
crossing the strait, to make acknowledgments in person to Ste- 
phano’s master. With this intention he takes to his boat, spreads 
the sail, and was hardly well in the channel when a squall came 
on, capsized his frail bark, and the ill-starred fisherman, hke the 
lover of old, (Leander,) sank to rise no more on the blue waters of 
the Hellespont. The distress of Lord Byron on this untoward event 
may be easily pictured As soon as the sad tidings were known, his 
lordship forwarded the sum of fifty dollars to the widow, telling her 
she might, on all occasions, depend upon him—a promise that Lord 
Byron, as long as he staid in the country, never forgot. 








SINGULAR MATRIMONIAL ADVENTURE. 


A man of the name of Campbell, from the head of Rannoch, and 
for some time past shepherd to a farmer near Tummel-bridge, had 
engaged lately in the same employment with one of the principal 
grazers in his native district, and was, according to agreement, to 
enter on his service with him at the ensuing term. He was to have 
his house and charge ten or twelve miles from his master’s house, 
at the remotest corner of the pasturage, in as solitary and seques- 
tered a spot, perhaps, as any in the whole Grampian range. He, 
therefore, paid his addresses to a young woman serving with the 
same master as himself; and, after a brief courtship, obtained a 
solemn promise of marrage. But the friends of the fair one, so soon 
as apprised of the matter, expressed their entire disapprobation of 
the match, and in a short time brought her home to her relatives 
at some miles distance, where she was watched narrowly, in order 
to prevent anv communication with her lover, or opportumty of 
But he, 
resolved upon an attempt of seeing her, and 
her off. Accordingly. before many days had passed, he, 
gle compamon, at “ witching time of night,” reached the place of 
her abo and having, by some means, conveyed to ker a hint of 
his arrival, soon found himself possessed of the object of his heart's 
wrapping her in his Highland plaid, the loving couple tra- 
velled for fifteen or sixteen miles, when they were in the nndst of his 
frends, near the head of Loch Rannoch. The young woman's 
tnends being aware of the fact, and resolved upon another attempt, 
collected a powerful party and set off for Rannoch, When near the 
village of Kilchonan, the retreat of the fugitives, it was thought 
prudent to practise a stratagem. A dense wood of birch being close 
to the place, favoured their purpose. All, therefore, lav conceal 
the wood, excepting an uncle of the woman, who, ferning a frend 
Visit, went forward to see her. After convers awhile, the tone 
crew nigh when he must set out for home; and the lover, according 


to custom among frends, unsuspectingly accompamed him on the 


road. They did not, however, travel three quarters of a mile, when, 
all of a sudden, they were surrounded by those in ambuscade, who 
quite unceremoniously, seized the young woman, telling her to make 


up her mind and go home with them. Her lover found remonstrance 


convineed, ut should seem, of her faithfulness, 
{ possil le, of carrying 


seeing him. 


a sith 








desire ; 








uravailing, and that resistance would be madness. Like a true 
Highlander, when roused and determined to face the greatest danger 
or emergency, he quickly pressed down his blue bonnet over his ears, 
and posted back to the village, calculating upon receiving sufficient 
aid from his frends and companions to rescue the fair captive; and 
the sequel showed how well he knew them; for, as soon as he re- 
lated what had happened, the men of the hamlet, marred and sin- 
gle, assembled, and, with one voice, urged an ummediste pursuit after 
the Strath-Tummel men. After a run of five miles over mountain, 
moor and dale, they came up with them, when Campbell once more 
seized his intended bride. This one of the stoutest of the other 
party endeavoured to prevent. One of the most prudent of the Ran- 
noch men seeing this, and fearing the consequenecs, cried to both 
parties to stand alool, and allow the woman to follow the bent of 
her own inclination. This was agreed to. No sooner did the fair 
one get her hberty, than she threw herself into the midstot the Ran- 
noch men, who immediately took ther bonnets, and having given 
three hearty cheers in token of their victory, retraced their steps 
homeward. Passing through the farm of Mr. John M'Gregor, with 
whom Campbell ts engaged at the term, that gentleman came to 
meet the company to the high road, with his quart bottle, when all 
enthusiastically drank the health of the now happy pair. 


PENNY-A-LINERS. 


They are altogether a singular race; they are a class, in a great 
measure, by themselves; they live by the press, and yet they do 
not, strictly speaking, belong to the press. They have no regular 
sum for their labours ; sometimes no sum at all, If there be what 
the thimble-nygers at Greenwich and other fairs cail “ the fortune 
of war’ in any line of business, it is in theirs. Sometimes they will 
fag away, without a moment's intermission, for seven or eight hours, 
writing, in that time, as much matter as would fill trom a column to 
a column and a half of a morning newspaper, walking, it may be, 
in addition, five or six miles, and yet not receive one penny, notwith- 
standing all their enterprise and exertion, No paper is bound to use 
the matter, or any part of it, which they furnish; tor they are not 
sent by any one connected with the press, to the meetings or the 
coroners’ mquests, of whose proceedings their reports usually con- 
sist; but went of ther own accord. In other words, u was all 
matter of speculation; quite a toss-up whether they should receive 
the Inshman’s fortune —nothing at all—or whether they should 
pocket five or six pounds by the adventure. The former, [ must 
however, say, is the most frequent occurrence I have no wea that 
we shall ever have a treatise, with tlustrativwe examples, of any 
value, “On the Caprices of Fortune,” until itis written by a penny 
a-liner. To-day they have not one farthing m their pockets; to 
morrow, the entre sum due to them by the daily papers may be 
several pounds, When thar matter ts inserted, or, to use their owa 
phrasevlogy, their copy is used, they are paid at the rate of thre 
half-pence tor every bre The pnee onginally was a penny a line; 
henee the ongin of ther designation. Li often happens, that, owing 
to the pross of p irliame niary ur other matter, furnisied by the regu 
lar reporters of the morning journals, or to the absence of any pecu- 
liar interest in the matter they have procured, that some of them 
will not realize a sovereign for weeks in succession. On the other 
hand, they have the good fortune of occasionally meeting wih 
‘something,’ which not only enables them to clear off old scores, 


but replenishes their pockets for some time to come A “horribh 
murder,” such as that of Tuurtell’s, reyovees the hearts of the penny- 
a-liners. They call it a “ windtall.’”) To work they set directly, 


ind evervilung connected with the murdered party and the mur 
derer, 1s hunted out by them with an alacnty which exeoeds all be 
hef. They consider anything bearing on the romantick or horrmble as 
a sert of mune, which they work with the most exemplary mdustry 
One of them made nearly seventy pounds out of Thurtell s murder 


HEROISM OF A BOY. 


Captain Armstrong had concentrated the five thousand coloured 
Settlers at Kat River in a rocky y™ ninsula, which was named ¢ ainip 
Adelaide. By tis great exertions and judicious management, be had 
caused a complete breach between those Hottentuts who were wa 
vering nm their allegiance, and the Caflres; and the enemy at last 
fell on the settlement, and burnt and destroyed what they could not 
earry off. A noble instance of courage, worthy of the best times of 
the Romans, was here displayed by a youth, the son of field-com- 
mandant Groope—one of the most loyal and trustworthy men of 
colour on the frontiers. Young Groepe went out with his uncle to 
look after some of his fathers cattle, and prevent them from tallng 
into the hands of the enemy. They had gone four or five 
from Camp Adelaide when it began to rain, which prevented thei 
secing tar; they therefore unsaddled, and, sittiug undet shelter, al 
lowed their horses to graze in an open spot, surrounded with bush 
They had sat some time conversing, and then rose to “ saddle up, 
when to an instant twenty Catires who had been watching them, 
"sad youny 





appeared from the bushes round them. “ Now Giroepe 
to fis uncle, * we must stand back to back, and reserve our tine 

Thev did so, and retreated. The Catlres hesitated a htthe; but at 
last one sprang forward and launched an assegai through the lungs 
who tmmediately fired, and the Caflre fell. Groepe cerned 


of Crroc ye 
catth, ul 


to his uncle, “ Now fire, and es pe; save the 
and doen't let my father lose them and Ins son on the same day 

y fired, and sumped through 
Ther party then divided, halt 


possible ; 


never mind me! The uncle accord 
an opening made among the Catires 

gong atter the uncle, who escaped, and half pursuing young Gr «pe 
He presented his empiy gun; they skulked aside, but continued to 
dog him; be tied to pull out the assegai which had passed through 
his recht breast, but could not succeed; and in the act of putting the 
powder-horn to the muzzle of his gun to load, another asseya) passed 





through his left arm, and one through his hat. He pulled these ont 
and hutled them at his assailants; and then, exhausted with loss of 
blood, he staggered on ull he got near to bos father’s herdsmen 
driving off the eattl The ¢ s then retired, and Groepe sank 





down beside a rock facing the enemy, and called to the herdsmen to 


ive him to hos fate, but to save themselves and his father's pro 








| 

porty They drew the a completely through hin nd carried 
hum into ¢ Ade laude I saw hun some tune afterwar re 
covering § weh the mr was stil passing out from the 
lungs, between his shoulders. The governour presented tim witha 


handsome double-barrellied gun, and a Dutch Bible, tor his heroin, 


DESPOTISM. 


A slave in the presence of his tyrant has no opimon and no cha- 
ractur Koulhh Khan s pped with a favourite, who ordered a new 
kind of pulse to be served up. “ There is nothing more pl 
wholesome than this pulse’ sad the monareh * Nothing more 

leasant and wholesome,” replied the courtier. After supper Koul 
Khan found himself much indisposed, and he con When 

* Nothing can be more detestable 

* Nothing mere detestabhe and 
‘But you aul not think so last 
you change your 
answered the courter; “1 








santund 


i 
d not sleep 

he arose the wext morning, he said, 

and uowhole some than that pulse ah 
UW holesomie Said the courtier 
ment, observed the prince; “what has made 
opinion ? ‘My respect and my dread,” 
with HNpUnity 5 I am the slave of your hurhne 8a, 

"* "Thus we see that the despot is more hornble 
Helvetius. 





can curse the tood 
and not of the pulse 
than the Gurgen; he petrifies aman even to his thoughts. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD, 


“Mourn not for me '” the sufl’ring infant cried 
Sighed ber last breath away, and, stutling, died 
A holy calm o’erspre vd he 
And Death grew lovely on her soft embrace 
So stheoeth her 


seraph face 


passage trow tlis shagey y sphere, 
Hope tondiy checked Aflection's gathering tear 
For the pure spirit, from its thraktom free, 

% ’ 


Seemed gentiy whispering still, * Mourn not for me.” 


Earth's brief soyourner' Piigrm from the skies ' 
Why wakes thy quick recall such rending sighs ! 
No sinful stain retards thy heav’award @ight 

For thee ta’ future opes with radiant light 

‘Mid clowtng scenes, whose pleasures hever cloy, 
Thy sisters hati thee with ecstatick joy 

Thy summons hence a precious eam wail be 


Oh, my tau child! | mourn ne more lor Lhee AA 


FAMILY DUTIES. 


The results which accrue from the performance of these duties are 
manoitold and unportant texcrts a strong tifluence to make men 
good. The higher virtues all find ther best exercise, are chenshed 
and grow vigorously im ihe tamuily cuecle. There is a gemal soil, and 
an atmesphere pregnant with the claments of moral lite It prety 
find not here exciting and hfe-giving causes, all the world beside 
must be barron, a moral waste, and desolate It makes good « 
wns, The clements of all government exist in the fants 
cilizens of every state there receive thor first lessons. Uf th oy a 
not governed there, they will not be easily reduced to mu on any 
terms which will suit them to be anything else but slaves. Unless 
they have been taught obedience as a duty, and rendered it on prin 
ciple and voluntarily, they may be suited to be mstruments of ty- 
ranny, but wil never be valua le materials for the pertection and de 
fence of republe It makes good fathers and mothers, 
None but duntul children will, mm thew turn, be i parents. If they 
have rebelled under law, they will prove oppressors im its adimunis- 
tration. As he only ts fitted to command who has learned to obey, 
sv to have passed successtully and fauhtully through the dutwes of 
The tath 
ful pertormance of filhal duties contributes much to make bappy 
farmles. Where all vie to perform most assiduously the 
monts of the law, ut needs nothing but 2 
community, Whe her that community be a tannly, a commonwealth, 
or an empire Finally, the faithful performance of these domestick 
duties prepares for a peacetal end The sick chamber has strong 








1 institutions 





childhood, prepares most cnnnently to rule a household 


require 





xi laws to make a@& happy 


as rouned na family durmg us days of 
will attend the evenmng of that 
ts of duty and devotion, thaw in 
teresting the scone of separation with those who have lived in peace, 


consolations, where peace 


health and prosperity 





lay whieh has been passed im 


Who have attuned every cherd to harmony, and filled up lade with 
aets of love and merey Terres heaven; and the upper world ouly 


furnishes @ tore perect harmony without temptation to sin, of 
Wherever such a fam 
the parents in the children, and the children in the parents, 


hatulityv to discord vis gathered, blessed are 


DEATIL OP MARQUETTE, 


The first man that explored the Mississ French missionary of 
the order of Jes “ t om, the March 


number of the Western Messenger contains the lollowing stanzas 


pm Wasa’ 


y cnulerprising and gow 


Jits solitary grave was made 


ih e thy waters, Mu ant 
In the torest-shade the tes were laid 
law “wu " ‘ 
Discowers 1a we he sleeps 
iy a ' “ tiocktvowe 


No inauseleum marks the spot 
Nor monumental ston 


He died alone—no prous hand 
Smoothed down the 4 w for his head 
No wat iw Rowers re ' the tent 
thy s oWer ‘ eonieatve fils ‘ 
l ! ve ! he holy moa 
i ea rits altar kieeiin 
1 anit * ms setty pays 
rt a the kK ferest-bra es steahng 
Ant md passed, and they re me 
I ‘ ' mm ly where he k 
But how et ‘ ‘ h 
i " swe 
I atile t ray t > 
iW ' i 
M t t in ‘ 
i ea r i his hea 


REV. ROWLAND HILL. 


It is not the knowledge in man's head, but the erace in his he art, 
When I look 


T noght as weil 


that makes ft conduet to be wee and good , . . 
nto God's wisdom, PE find tis concealed trom me 
attempt, with outstretched arms, to embrace the universe, as, with 
my puny dnd, to coneenve the wntinite wisdom of niy Grd 1 nigriat 
as well stand before toe sun, and say Twill take in all its beams to 


myself, as to say that Tecan mmagme all the hebt of the divine mite! 


livenmec Yet the sun shines upon tae, and gives me as much of tis 
whtastwant * * * You need not teach the bird how to fly, 


or the fish to swim; cach has ne own element, and ce 


‘lites to move 


The clement of a Chrstin os holiness: the poople of God 


theremn 

dwell there, and itis as an atmosphere which glonously surrounds 
them ° 7 Mar by a tatal partiality te bin ~ unwelimy 
to acknowledge that be has an evil heart; and o so unceneermed 
ahbout bes s ate, that he docs not desire deliverance from ut Whata 
etharey! | knew an ayed lady once who was lethargick ; and when 
her servant attempted te rouse ber, she was anyry lhe servant 
remarked, ‘LT never knew my mistress to be anery w i she was 


well; but now she rill, she is very untable.” Take eare of thos awtul 
state of spiritual lethargy ‘Tens of thousands have d aod have 
been, | fear, lost from un Jims a tatal ston, when thes» eris angry 
with those whe would attempt to arcuse him trom hia danger 
Tins enunent preacher was often very happy, even in hes moet ta 
miuar© t lustratwuus 


THE DUTY *F A WIFE. 
Who does not honour the woman that sustans the responsibihtis 
ties of a tarthful wat Whose tindeth ber, 
8 from the Lord Sie 
honunte her own husband “She wins hin by ter 
Whose aderning is not that outward adormoy of 


amd discharges the a 
finieth a onl thing ; She is prudent; sti 
is mn sty 
conversation 
pl wing the heer, and of wearing of vold, and of puting on ot appa 
rel, butus the ludden man ot the heart, in that whieh m not cor 
even the ornament of a meck and quiet spunt, which i, in 
* She is suber, loves, reverences, 


rupt it 
the swht of God, of great price 


obeys her husband, loves her children, discreet, a keeper at home, 
guod in behaviour, as becometh holiness.” 





——— —— 


gta emma 
Sa re a ST ee 


eee gs eng rery 


— 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


I BLAME THEE NOT. 


I puame thee not, I knew it all, 
Before a glance from thee 

Could stir my heart as doth the wind 
The slumber of the sea ; 

I knew, before thy presence made 
Of this fair life a part, 

Another many a year had been 
The idol of thy heart 


I never wished to steal a look, 
Or thought of thine from him, 

I would not for the world have seen 
His manly eye grow dim ; 

I never meant to let thee know— 
Heav'n grant I never did— 

How day by day my love grew strong, 
By thee unchecked, unchid 


I look'd into my heart, and saw 
That love, as it grew bright, 
As in the summer sea I’ve seen 
Some gentle star at night ; 
And though at times there came a thought 
That I was wronging thee, 
I could not quench that star myself, 
For it was life to me 


Sull hoping without hope, I loved, 
‘Too blest to think how fast 

The hour was stealing on me which 
Would cloud its light 

The fault was mine—! knew it all ; 
And yet, despite this pain, 

I dare not say but T should love 
As I have loved, again 


*Tis past '!— 


No matter! Southern suns and skies 
Will bathe thy cheek with health, 
While he, heay’n bless him, proudly shares 
‘Thy heart's long treasured wealth 
The bark that bears thee from the north, 
With sails set for the sea, 
Is fading on the misty main— 
Good-by to him and thee ! 





ORIGINAL SCENES IN INDIA. 


THE MURDERED WARRIOUR. 


Tue great excitement which has lately prevailed throughout the 


whole of British India, relative to that vast combination or society of 


individuals, stvling themselves ** Thugée,”’ caused the author of the 
following tale to believe that any fresh light thrown upon the pro- 
ceedings of these wholesale murderers, must he acceptable to the 
reading publick ; and as the materials from which this tale has been 
compiled is authentick, and was casually obtained by the author at 
various times and places during the last few years, he sincerely hopes 
that any slight faults or inaccuracies, which, perhaps, will oceasion- 
ally appear in the thread of the narrative, may be attributed to 
these causes 

The complete unravelling of the mysteries of this singular body is 
due to that excellent nobleman and enlightened statesman, Lord 
William Bentinck, Governour-General of British India ; and when we 
consider the ancientness of the order, (if we may so term it,) its num- 
bers, secresy and activity, before which even the more modern society 
of * Freemasons” sinks into insignificance, we cannot but think that 
great credit must be due to the individual who could thus, by using 
lus official power with energy and discernment, lay open, in a great 
measure, to the publick, the history of this dangerous party.’ 

The atrocities committed by some of the members of this gang, 
are without parallel in the annals of crime, either for cleverness of 
contrivance or boldness of execution ; for, urged alike by religious 
fanaticism and the hope of gain, and being, moreover, regularly bred 
to the profession, these individuals went about their cold-blooded mur- 
ders in such a systematick manner, as to cause the heroes even of an 
American or European murderer to thrill with horrour. ‘The follow- 
ing narrative will give the reader a tolerable insight into their method 
of procedure 

It was toward the close of a beautifal day in the autumn of the 
vear 1818, that a solitary horseman might have been seen crossing 
one of those extensive meidauns* that prevail in the south-eastern 
neighbourhood of the Nerbudda River. His erect and dignified car 
riage, and the ease and grace with which he managed the noble ani- 
mal that he bestrode, would, even to an inexperienced eye, almost 
have stamped him as a military character, had not the question been 
placed beyond a doubt by the brilliant reflection of the sun's rays from 
the polished surface of his buckler, and the steel! head of his long and 
taper lanee, which latter glittered several feet above his head-dress, 
the motion of the horse + nparling to it the eccentrick glanein rot 
a ne veor 

The costume of the warriour was evidently Mahometan, and from 
its richness, betokened the wearer to be of some rank. ‘The toque and 


trousers were of crimson silk, mehly laced with gold ; and the sheath 


* In Hindostan the jungle ts occasionally laterspersed with open piains of 
s vera! miles in ¢ '\s what resemb/ing the wostern prairics 


of the cimeter, which hung gracefully from his left side, had a mount- 
ing of the same precious metal, and the trappings of the steed were of 
the richest description. But as it is time that the reader should be 
introduced to so evidently an important personage, we will proceed 
at once to the task 

Abdur Kaleed was a Mahnatta chieftain, of no mean rank, and 
during the late war which his countrymen had been waging against 
the British, had proved himself a warriour of considerable military 
experience and prowess, and often had the serried columns of the 
sipahis and troops of the line gazed with mingled admiration and 
anxiety upon Abdur and his splendid troop of horsemen, as they 
wheeled to the right or left, advanced or retired, with the rapidity of 
lightning, causing the aforesaid troops to obey with rather more than 
their usual alacrity the order, “prepare to receive cavalry,’ no time 
being lost either in giving or obeying this command, as soon as the 
glittering cavalcade appeared in the distance 

But peace had been proclaimed between the belligerent powers, 
and the Mahratta Prince having assembled his followers, merely 
awaited the ratification by the council of a few of the articles of the 
treaty, to return to his capital. But Abdur Kaleed, burning with im- 
patience again to embrace his beloved wife, Zulema, and her children, 
obtained permission of his royal master to leave the camp before the 
general movement of the army ; and in his impatience to begone, 
utterly neglecting the advice of the prince to his favourite chieftain, 
viz., that he should take with him some of his followers; but mounting 
his charger, and scarcely heeding the adieus of his various friends, 
rode alone and unattended from the camp, it bemg upon the third day 
of his journey that we introduced him to the reader. ‘The sun was 
rapidly sinking toward the horizon, and when we consider the dreary 
solitude that the rider was traversing, and his distance from any 
human habitation, the slow pace at which he was advancing would 
have appeared singular in the extreme. But, perhaps, he was thinking 
upon his absent beloved ones, or it might be, that a presentiment of the 
dreadiul fate that awaited him was weighing heavily upon his spirit ; 
be this as it may, certain it is that he allowed the animal he rode to 
choose its own pace, and he appeared to be in a deep reverie 

Abdur had advanced in this manner for the space of an hour, and 
had nearly reached the extremity of the meidaun, when he was 
aroused by hearing a low and plaintive wailing, as of a female m dis- 
tress, and upon raising his eyes, observed a figure, robed in white, 
seated upon the ground at a short distance from where these 
mournful sounds appeared to issue. Like a true warniour, Abdur was 


ever ready to assist the distressed ; therefore turning out of the path, | 
he rode close up to the figure, and his interest was immediately more | 


strongly excited upon finding himself gazing upon a female of the 
most exquisite beauty, who appeared to be bewailing her hard fate in 
tones of bitter anguish. With great solicitude, Abdur inquired the 
cause of her grief, when a voice possessing the softest modulations 
and most insinuating tones that Abaur thought he had ever heard, 
thus replied—* Ah! my lord! it is but a few hours since some ruf- 
fians burst into my peaceful and beautiful cottage, and having slain 
my husband, who would have resented the intrusion, seized upon our 
dear children and myself to bear us into slavery; but fear and hope 
giving me strength, I broke from their hold, and flying from the door, 
sought protection in the neighbouring jungle; but thinking to meet 
with assistance, I have wandered some distance from home, and now 
let me entreat my lord to accompany me there with all speed, as we 
may yet be in time to save my darling babes from slavery!’ Abdur 
hesitated not a moment, but told her to lead the way with all expe- 
dition, and that he would follow, as he feared not to encounter half-a- 





dozen such cowardly ruffians with his single arm. Smiling her thanks 
through her tears, the female rose with alacrity, and glided over the 
ground with a rapidity that astonished Abdur, who had to exert himself, 
or rather his steed, to keep up with her. She speedily gamed the 
jungle, which here skirted the me:daun, distant not more than two or 
three hundred yards from the left of the pathway, and threaded her 
way with amazing celerity among the tangled brushwood. They had 
proceeded for some time in silence, when Abdur observed that she 
appeared to be leading him deeper and deeper into the wilderness, 
and for the first time, suspicion of her intentions flashed across his 
mind. He was about to question her upon this point, when at that 
moment his horse happened to stumble over the projecting root of a 
shrub, which accident occupied all his attention, and upon raising his 
eyes, to his astonishment, he could not perceive his fair companion in 
any direction, and upon his horse advaneing a pace or two, he found 
himself on a small, open glade, and in the presence of five individuals, 
two of whom had the appearance of merchants, and were seated upon 
the ground, apparently enjoying a repast: the remaining three seemed 
to be servants, and were attending to a camel, laden with merchan- 


dise, and two horses were grazing at no great distance. Upon 
2 t I 


him after the eastern 





observing Abdur, the strangers rose, saluted 


manner, and introdaced themselves as merchants, who had lost their 
way in the wilderness, and had decided upen remaiming in that spot 
till the morning. ‘They invited Abdur to share their repast, and pro- 
posed that when the morning dawned they should together endea- 
vour to find their course to the nearest town or village, as they 
presumed that he had also lost his way 


It must be confessed that Abdur felt rather puzzled how to account 


i] 


for the singular adventure t! I 


mat had befallen him; vet these persons 


appeared so respectable, and their words had so much the appearance 


of trath, that all things considered, he thought that it was his wisest 
plan to accept their mvitation. Tle therefore dismounted, saluted 
them courteously, and was svon seated by their side, engaged in dis- 
cussing his share of a repast, which his long ride rendered very accep 


table. A flask or two of excellent wine was not wanting. All parties 


appeared very opportunely to forget that this beverage was strictly 
Its cenerous influence, how- 


prvuibited by the tencts of their faith 


ever, appeared to be rapidly banishing the usual Mussulman reserve 
and placidity. Abdur having related to his new friends his adventure 
with the beautiful woman, they immediately gave it as their opinion 
that it was a good genus who had appeared to him for the purpose of 
conducting him to shelter and safety for the coming night, and being 
a true Mahomedan, Abdur was very soon induced to be of the same 
opinion, more especially when he considered her singular disappear- 
ance. An hour or two had thus passed very pleasantly, when, * My 
lord carries a beautiful cimeter,” suddenly exclaimed one of the 
seeming merchants, * for doubtless such a splendid sheath contains 
nothing less worthy of it than a pure Damascus blade!” Abdur took 
it from his side and handed it to the stranger, who appeared anxious 
to examine it more closely. No sooner had he done so, however, 
than the folly of thus parting with his only available weapon appeared 
obvious to him. Short time, however, was allowed him for regret, 
as he speedily felt his arms rudely seized from behind, and by a 
sudden jerk, he was pulled back upon the ground, while his quondam 
associates, the merchants, sprang to their feet, and one of them un- 
winding his turban, it was passed round Abdur’s neck quick as 
lightning; they then took their stations, one at each end of the turban, 
while their assistants, who had previously thrown him on his back, 
now held his hands firmly grasped in theirs. Death, with all its her 
rours, now stared him in the face, and he felt the sickening thought 
that he was completely in the power of these wretches, whose hearts 
had never felt the touch of pity. But nerved to desperation, as his 
mind reverted to his absent wife and children, he made a phrensied 
effort to escape and regain his cimeter, which he perceived was lying 
upon the ground at a few paces distant. But the villains, alarined at 
the strength he displayed, hastened to draw upon their instrument of 
death. A livid hue quickly overspread the countenance of their victim, 
followed by a convulsive shudder of the limbs, and the gallant war- 
riour was added to the list of those murdered by these wretches, who 
now slept the sleep of death, 


“ Their hapless fate unknown 

The dead body was speedily stripped of everything valuable, and the 
consecrated pickaxe, whose sound ts heard not save by the initiated, 
was soon put in requisition to hide the witness of their iniquity from 
mortal eyes. ‘The whole party having then collected their plunder, 
moved rapidly and silently from this scene of darkness and of death 
A few years ago, a Thug having been discovered and condemned 
to death, confessed, among numerous other murders, his having been 
concerned in the one above related A. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


PASSAGES IN REAL LIFE, 


“Mrs. Snooxs in?” said Mr. Charles Frederick Fitznoodle, at the 
door of number one hundred and sixty-six, Spotswood-square, on the 
morning of a fine summer's day, at precisely the hour when our 
fashionable dames are wont to issue forth upon a most rational and 
intellectual excursion, known and recognised as * shopping!" Mrs 
Snooks 1s of the fon; that ts to say, she holds a particularly distin- 
guished situation on the list of those who assume the high prerogative 
of escorting the fashionable world par le nez. Mr. C. Frederick Fitz- 
noodle is in form a man, or more properly speaking, he is a species 
of the genus! He wears his collar—bat a definite description is 
necessarily postponed. No, we will give it now 


* Dear lad, believe it, 
For they shall yet belie thy happy years 
That say, thou arta man. Diana's lip 
Is not more smooth and rubious ' thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden’s organ, shrill and sound, 
And ail is semblative a woman's part '" 

If the immortal poet had lived to see our young and worthy friends 
of the present age, he would have been at a loss to describe, in amore 
capital style, the character of Charles Frederick Fitznoodle 

Mr. Fitznoodle, or C. Fred. Fitznoodle, as the possessor of tly 
euphonious cognomen is pleased to write it, 1s not precisely a lad, 1 
the reccived and popular meaning of the word "The only claims to 
the title are, a peculiar style of wearing the hair and the dickey—the 
former hanging in gently curling ringlets about the face and neck, the 
latter being a turnover, enveloped by a tolerably wide mband of a: 
ebony colour. ‘This last distinctive characteristick of our juve 
population, seems rather out of place when assumed by an individ 
of five feet eleven and a half inches, barley-corn measurement. 1 
such is man, and it must be so. Mr. Fitznoodle ts a decided case « 
fop—not a coxcomb, for this would require a greater share of mate 
riality than we unhappily can assign to our pecuhar friend. A learnes 


m has clearly demonstrated and most unques 





professor of mannak 





es and CoN 





tionably proved a striking distinction between fopp: 
combry. Too much time and too many words are required tor a tul 
comprehension of this distinction, to permit an explanation at th 


present ume One meets with fops in all the walks of lie—b 


coxcombs, like angel's visits, or golden showers, are met seldom an 


We sometimes find a poetical coxcoimb, a histrioni 


coxcomb, a priestly coxcomb, a me reantile coxcomb, and for eac 


unc xpect dly 
and ali of these some portion of mind is required. But a fop wants 
Self-sufficient, he stands alone; wishes no aid from the 


surro inding world. A pe culiar wav of getting aionz, usually deno 


nothin 


nated walking ; a very peculiar pronunciation called hsping, wherct 
the odious sound of the letter s is softened down to a th: a supe 


fluitv of hair; a very peculiar dress indeed, and a constant habit ¢ 
using the * glauss,” to assist a visionary shortsightedness, form a faint 


and feeb! 


beloved union 


© picture of a fop xotick, we may sav, for the sake of o 
His physiognomy is of a pecularly prepossessin2 
tand by a pretty man—tha 


Now Mr. C. Fred 


V 





nature. He is what we generally un 
1s, he seems to be what all pretty men should be 
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several good things in the world; among these are good wine, pretty 
women, and belonging, or otherwise appertaiming to the latter, he 
would prefer a fortune. Not that Mr. Fitznoodle is at all sinister in 
such fondness ; oh, no! let us not entertain the idea. “The more 
fortunes there are in the world,”’ reasoned Mr. Fitznoodle, “‘ the more 
will the circulating medium abound ; consequently, hence and there- 
fore, the poorer classes of society wil! be materially benefitted.” It 
is, therefore, his opinion—the which he expressed on all fit and 
proper occasions—that all young ladies should possess fortunes; and 
it is, moreover, Ais opinion, that provided they had not fortunes, it is 
the bounden duty of their papas to provide the same forthwith! This 
is his opinion. We wonder if anybody is of the same belief under 
the present regime. Among the fairest of earth's fairy daughters, for 
whom Mr. C. Fred. Fitznoodle entertains a dubious kindness, and to 
whose individual and collective hands and fortunes, he individually 
aspires, we are quite sure Miss Arabella Sophronia Snooks may be 
numbered. She is, despite her name, a very pretty and interesting 
girl, the first-born to Mrs. Snooks, aforesaid 
8 question, whether Mr. Fitznoodle’s love is more especially 
directed toward the daughter, or to the fortune in perspective, upon 
the non-existence of her papa, which non-existence is duly expected 
in course of time. The chances of Mr. Snooks taking himself off are 


It has been, and yet 


about five to five—that is, he appears as willing to live as to die. Mr 
Fitznoodle would of course wish he might live “‘a thousand years!” 
In truth, the probability of his dying ts not so strong as we contend it 
should be in all such cases, for he is now as hale an old fellow as one 
would meet in that long distance from the Battery to Union-ellipsis 
—or, as some people call it, (without reference to geometrical pro- 
priety of speech,) Union-square 

Mr. Snooks was educated a ship-chandler—had followed this pro- 
fession up to the age of ‘of sixty or thereabouts”—and with laudable 
decision and an independent honesty, he declares his intention to 
remain a ship-chandler during the period of his natural life, the prayers, 
entreaties, taunts, etc., of his beloved spouse, Mistress Mary Jane 
Snooks, to the contrary notwithstanding! What a preposterous old 
man! The idea, you know, of being a ship-chandler! 
change will come over the spirit of Mrs. Snooks’s dream when she 


A wondrous 


finds her consort unmoved by ridicule. Mrs. Snooks 1s not at all 
ashamed of her dear husband's occupation. Oh, bless me, no! She 
wouldn't have people think so, not for the world! 
expressed herself clearly in favour of the ship-chandlery profession 
But her dear has garnished 


Indeed, she has 


over that of law, divinity, or medicine 
his coffers with an abundance of the filthy lucre, and she cannot see 
why he ought not to purchase up-town a * three-story house, modern 
built, marble mantles, mahogany wainscotting, basement story, baths 
and all that sort of thing, 


attached, eoach-house, stable, gardens,’ 
you know, adapted to the wants of a man of business or of pleasure 
And then it will be so much better for our dear girl, Arabella Sophro- 
nia. She will mix more with the fashionables, and—and—* it will be 
so nice and comfortable, my dear,” and a thousand other cogent 
arguments of the same kind. ‘To all suggestions, surmises, propo- 
sitions and enigmas of this description, Mrs. Snooks’s ancient friend 
and ally, her old John Anderson, who had climbed life's hill with her, 
is wont to reply, that he had made a fortune of some hundred thou- 
sands ; that with divine permission he intended to continue in the 
same way ; that the ship-chandlery business is a good one, and keeps 
him occupied in body and in mind; that so far from going up-town, 
he had some idea of moving nearer his store; that his present house 
is fully equal to any in the square—sufficient for all their wants—and 
better, by far, than those of ‘he generality of men; that Arabella 
Sophronia has as much to do with the fashionables as any girl in town 
—with as many young fellows after her or her money—(whata shrewd 
old man '!)—as he, in the fullest pride of his fond heart could desire ; 
and, in fine, he won't make a fool of himself for all the fashionables 
between Maine and Florida, being the extreme territorial limits of 
these United States. Mr. Snooks is rather an independent mdividual, 
who having money, intends to use it as he likes, say what he pleases, 
and if people “don’t like it they may lump it,” as Nappy used to say 
when he took possession of towns, cities and empires belonging to 
other individuals 

Arabella Sophronia Snooks ts a charming woman, nof of the Miss 
Myrtle species. She is pretty, well-educated, and, unlike her ma, she 
We must say she ts fond of 


admiration, as our pretty and interesting fashionable ladies of any age 


is well-mannered and naturally modest 


She is too artless, too credulous, too 


hing we wish to find in young 


usually are. What a pity! 





mgenuous, too, etc., all that sort of 


ladies. She does net unagine that a major part of the attention is 
directed to her money. She docs not realize the fact, that should her 
father’s riches take to themselves wings, her beaux would fly away 
“ lke chaff before the wind She does not know that Miss Saooks, 
with her thousands appertaining, is a different being from the penniless 
daughter of old Snooks, the ship-chandler that was!) Oh, no! bless 
her tender heart! slie thinks everybody is a Fidus Achates, lk 
herself; unsuspecting and generous to a fault, as eulogists are wont 


to say. We will alway contend that Bella Snooks ts an artless, simple 





minded maiden, the opinion of others being what it may 
Mr. Fitznoodle’s inquiry as to the locality of Mrs. Snooks on the 
morning spoken of, was satisfied by the imformation tat she wa 


and he was shown into the audience-chamber, or th 





In due course of time, Mrs. Snooks make her appearance, a 
Mr. Fitznoodle very graciously. After the usual compliunents, ‘ 

cases made and provided, had been gone through with Mr. Fitznoo- 
dle said, “* My special object in calling this morning 1s to prevail 
upon you and Miss Bella to join a party of friends, who are go.nz to 
spend some days amid the romantick scenery of the Hudson High- 


lands’ We shall have a delightful time, I know we shall, end I 


‘itznoodle has a most unquestionable penchant, like other men, for 


really hope you will favour us with your company. We are to have 
Miss Dusenberry and Miss Schoonhoven, and I hope to include Miss 
Priggins ; won't you join us, Miss Bella'” she just entered the room 
as Mr. Fitznoodle was concluding his entreaties. Miss Snooks was 
most anxious, as young ladies always are, to visit the country in the 
season of fruits and flowers, so she very dutifully resigned the matter 
into the matronly care of her ma, resolving to abide her judicious 
decision. What a pity young ladies will not always have a care to 
the wills of those who are older and wiser than themselves. How 
many untoward mishaps would be thereby prevented. We have a 
most profound admiration for dutiful young ladies, and they them- 
selves ought to respect each other 

Now it so happened that ma had no serious objections to a country 
jaunt, provided always that Mr. Snooks gave his advice and consent 
What a melancholy reflection! These fathers are very troublesome 
beings. If they held not the purse-strings, their wives and daugh- 
ters would not be quite so obedient ; but people can’t go into the coun- 
try without money ; and in some cases money can't be obtaimed 
without going to pa! Mrs. Snooks therefore replied to Mr. Futz- 
noodle, that nothing would give her greater pleasure than a trip to 
the Highlands with such delightful people as the Dusenberrys, 
the Schoonhovens, the Priggins and the Fitznoodles, and, upon the 
He should be 


Mr. Snooks came from his business to 


whole, she thought it not improbable she would go 
informed that very evening 
He had made profitable sales dur- 


We do think he 


would have granted any reasonable request to any reasonable indivi- 


dinner, and was in joyous mood 
ing the morning, and his old heart felt very light 


dual; how much more, then, his own wife and daughter. Mrs. Snooks 
came to the dinner-table wondrously well contented, and Arabella 
looked charmingly. Mr. Snooks, like a happy oyster, felt good, and 
was speechless. Mrs. Snooks began to break the ice very gently, 
fearing a too sudden rupture would precipitate herself and plans to 
the bottom of disappointment. Mr. Snooks paid most profound at- 
tention, plying the knife and fork most diligently the while. Bella 
said nothing and ate less—so anxiously she awaited the result of the 
negotiation! Mrs. Snooks, fearful of coming at once to the principal 
pomt of the request, kept beating about, throwing out sounders every 
now and then to ascertain the precise locality of the rocks which she 
Mr. Snooks had 


quite finished the meats, but had not spoken except by way of reply 


hoped te escape and was fearful of encountering 
to the hints of his spouse. When replenishing his champagne (he 
always loved champagne) he said 

** Wife, you want to go somewhere ito the country—you and Bel 
la—that I have found out from your conversation; you may go 
where you please, when you please, stay until you are tired, and | 
will furnish the means.” 

Mrs. Snooks was overjoyed, like the sailor who, seeing the im 
pending storm cleared from the distant horizon, rejoices with exceed- 
ing joy; s0 Mrs. Snooks, who had anticipated a storm, became pe- 
cularly felicitous when the sun broke forth with unwonted splendour 
Bella's joy was equally bound with her love for her dear pa, just at 
this particular ime. She was so much pleased that being unable to 
express herself by outward signs, she very wisely sat still during din- 
ner, and behaved in a modest and becoming way, very much to the 
edification of her pa, who drank in delight with each sip of cham 
pagne. Mrs. Snooks sent a message to Mr. C. Frederick Fitznoo- 
dle, the purport being, ** Mrs. Snooks and Miss Snooks have concluded 
to form a party in the proposed visit to the Highlands.’ 

* Well, once more upon the waters—here we are,’ said Mr. Fita- 
noodle, as his party took their seats under the awning of the promenade 
deck ; “here we are, isnt this charming ; it’s delightful, I declare 
Mrs. Snooks, Miss Snooks and two ser- 


vants, Mr. Fitznoodle and servant, Misses Dusenberry, Schoouho- 


Here they were indeed 


ven, Priggins and Mulligan, who had been detailed for duty only the 
evening before The other males besides Mr. Fitznoodle were 
Messrs. Scraggs, Van Suction, Van Volkenbrattle, and La Papil- 
lotte, the last-named being (as his name would imply) a descendant 
of the ancient house of La Papillotte in France. ‘They expected to 
have a rare tune of ut. Everybody who goes into the country ex 
pects the same, and if they are disappointed, whose fault is at! The 
behaviour of some people on board the steamboats is scandalous in 


Now M 


young man, he never departed from the paths of strict propriety. So 


the extreme Fitznood!le was a remarkably well-behaved 


with the others of the party But some country people on board 
n particular, as 
they would have done at a menagene. Mr. Fitznoodle certamly 
He look at stran 


gazed at the party collectively, and at Fitznoodl 


dud flourish his “ glauss” with uncommon grac« 


gers ' for ten minutes Why we can say that he was a young man 


of too much saroire faire to allow such a thought without putting it 


« marvellously proper. ‘They 





im execution The young ladies wv 





did not talk loud and break forth into boisterous fits of laughter, 


thesedv altvact 





w the attention of the multitude, but they did enter 


into a long conversation about the history of each individual spo 
they happened to pass Mr. Fitznood!le is pecubarly happy im his 
knowledge of the early history of our country lle knows tt hhe a 





book! It was really comfort the way he explained matters, to 


on and gratification of his party It ws to le 
h men as ©. Frederick Fitznoodle are not more 


ith m the exposed walks of fastuonable lof We 





shall record next week, v¢ Vannous doings of humself and party alt 


West Point “ 


Tue witt or THe Masontty.—The owner of an orchard near a 
publick school, informed one of the boys that uf they would wai 
he apples were ripe, they would have half. “I can say no 

thing to your propo * said the Harrowian, “until I have con 
sulted the rest of the boys!" The following day he sent this an 
swer—“ The gentlemen of Harrow cannot consent to so unequal a 


division —yow are bul one —they are many 








SELECT ESSAYS. 


THE ART OF MAKING POETRY. 


“li rhyme you so eight years together—dinvers, suppers and sleeping 
hours excepted. Its the nght butter women rate lomarket.”— As You Lake it 


Carona Ricuetrev is reported to have said once, that he would 
make so many dukes that it should be a shame to be one, and a 
shame not to be one. It appears, however, that he changed his 
mind afterward, inasmuch as, down to St. Simon's time, there were 
only twelve or thirteen dukes in France, beside the blood-royal 
At present they are more plenty, though i is even yet some distune 
tion to be a duke, out of Italy; and in Poland there is an express 
law against the title being borne by any man who has not a clear 
income of three hundred dollars a-year to support its dygnity., In 
Bavaria, you may be made a baron for seven thousand nx-dollars 
or five thousand two hundred and fifty dollars,) or a count for 
thirty thousand nx-dollars—but in this last case you must not follow 
any trade or profession; bankers, accordingly, content themselves 
with baronies usually, lhe sensible men, preferrng substance to 
sound; as, in fact, when it is perfectly well known you are able wo 
buy a dozen counts and their titles, the world gives you credit as 
for the possession—perhaps more. But what Cardinal Richelieu 
threatened with regard to dukedoms has, in fect, been eflected by the 
progress of the world with regard to another title, as honourabk 
perhaps, as that of duke, though few of its possessors could retain 
it, if the Polish regulation mentioned above were to be applied to it 
and enforced. I mean the ttle of poet. To be a poet, or rather—for 
there is still some reverence left for that name—to be a versifier, ts 
m these days, a shame, and not to be one is a sham That os, it us 
a shame for any man to take airs, or pique hiaiself on a talent now 
so common—so much reduced to rule, and grown absolutely mecha 
nical, and to be learned bke artthmetick ; and, on the other hand, for 
these same reason tis a shame notin some degree to possess it 
or have ut for o li is convenient, sometimes 
to turn some trifle from a forciga language, to hit off a serap for a 
corner of a newspaper, to write a squib or an epygram, or play a 

nme atcrambo; and for all these emergencies the practised versiticr 
is prepared. He has, very likely, the frames of a tew verses alway 
ready in his mind, constructed for the purpose, into which he can 
pul anv given ute a moment's warming, with as much certamt, 
as he could put a squirrel or a bird into a cage he had ready for u 
These frames may consist merely of the rhymes, or bouts remes, bemy 
commonplace words, such as would be casily lugged in apropos to 
anything; or they may be very commonplace verses ready made 
upon which anu approprnate travestie could easily be superinduced ; 
or, finally, their place may be supplied by the actual verses of some 
author, who should, however, be, if possible, but httle known, which 
may be travestied impromptu. This will be better understood by 
an instance; and as I am now making no secret of the matter, | will 
take those well-known lines of Moore 


isons at command 





“Vain was that man—and false as vain, 
Who sai, were he ordained to run 
Mis long career of life again, 
He would do ail that he had done 
It ts not thus the vowe that dwells 
, speaks lo me 
Far otherwise, of time tt tells, 
Wasted unwise!y —carelessly.” 





Now suppose I wish to make love in poetry. I am a despairing 
lover—or will suppose myself one for the present—and my gnets 
may be poured out in this same measure, and with so many of these 
same words, as to leave no ground for any claim to authorship for 
me in the following stanza : 


Vain are the hopes, ah' false as vain, 


That tempt me weary thus to run 
My long career of love again, 
And only do what | have done 
Ab! net of hope the hebt that dwells 
In vonder glances, speaks to me 
Of an obdurate heart it tells 
Trifing with hearts all carelessly 


And now take the same stanza, only change the circumstance to 
something as different as possible. 1am a flaming patriot, the enemy 
is at our gates, and Lam to excite my fellow-citizens to arms, It 
will go to the self-same tune and words 


Our country calls, and pot in vain 
Her children are prepared to run 

Their fathers’ hieh career again, 
And may we do as they have done 

In every trumpet-voice there dwells 
An echo ot them feme for me 

Oh, who can hear the tale it tells, 
And pause supinely—carelessly 


Again, which is a more possible case in our country, | am dis 
gusted with an unprincipled mob orator, some indescribably low, but 
gifted scion of perdition, one whom no prose can reach; why, have 
at him with the same arms—they aro alway ready 

Thou bad, vain man' thou false as vain 
If Satan were ordained to run 
A tree career on earth again, 


He would do all that thou hast done 
Its of him the vowe that dweiis 
In thy gey rhetorick speaks to me 





an hers tells, 


OF crime and suflering carclessiy 


Or, lastly—for one may get too much of this—I am enraged 
Lo! w not 





vad singer or mumcian, ond want to mbbet lim 
, 


witha 
Tom Moore my executioner 


I stop my ears, but a iv 
Inv tue nite ners 
lle} tates tl ov aga" 

And wile ‘ al they ve “ 
(nf * «ats mw Vows Wele 
In such aise mice ‘ \ ‘ 

cn T bel up in aries it te lis 


With doors left open carel 





There is absolutely no end to this, and ony man may practice m 
to any cXtent, WwW 
correct time, or march decently after a drum. He must not take 


his implements or frames out ot Moore; he would do better to tax 


»> has musical car cnough to dances head em 


his own ingenuity for the making of them; or, u he have none, he 
can do very well without ut, if be only posecss a little memory, ane 
a competent knowledge of the dictionary 
above are intended to prove that the words and the ideas have but 


‘The examples pwen 


le out cf 





littl to do with each other, and that anything cau be n 
anvthiny else, and that, therefure, in compos.vones of this hind, 1 is 
perfectly legitimate procedure to cook your dolphin beiore you catel 
hun. Moke your verses, and look about you afterward tor wdoas 
any man who has two, and there are many such in society, wil 
But | must exhibit the whole process, for, af 
le; and with the assurance, pent! 





ve you on 
toere is nothing lhe exa 
that up lo Us tnoment Ihave no more notwn than vou have of wha 
they are to be, I shall proceed now to make enht lines of verse, wad 


endeavour to make vou understand, ce I po wluong how Idoit. Aud 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 





as I have shown already how the ideas may be inserted or changed 
in ready-made verses, 1 propose now to show how the verse may be 
worked up when the idea is ready ; and, to begin at the very begin- 
ning, I will show also how I got the idea. This very evening—I am 
now writing at midnight—a highly-gifted and beautiful lady has 
been telling me of some conversation or circumstance, in the course 
of whieh she was compared to the full moon—a comparison upon 
which the comment arose of itself most naturally to my lips—that, 
not to criticise it further, the lady had at least the advantage in her 
expression——for which the moon is not remarkable. Very well, we 
will try to versify this, and we will succeed, too, after some sort of 
a fashion, and that by virtue of intelligible rules. 

The subject is a lady’s face and a question of resemblance——face 1s 
a good word for a rhyme, and trace comes in very well with it, and U 
has also some sort of bearing on the matter in hand; the moon ts to 
play a part; there is beh, and might to rhyme with it; shy, also, and 
eve, for the deuse must be in it if we cannot get these words in; fa, 
also, is very appropriate, and for a rhyme the word ther, which has 
an impressive, pointed sound, and is a eapital word to rest on at the 
end of a line, or phrase. Now, letus try; I should like some one to 
stand by with a wateh, and we would fill up this against time. Itis 
evident, that the difficulty of this is nothing to a game at bouts rimes, 
for there the words are expressly chosen for their difficulty and in- 
congruity, things as hard as possible for any sense to link together 
here, they are so easy that, for fault of better, nonsense might do it. 
Allons. 

Oh, lady—would some spirit trace 
Upon the moon's unmeaning face. 


That goes of itself; if we had shaken a dictionary over the paper, 
the words would have fallen into their places; but the eye must 
come next, as we are to tell what the efleet would be; and after eye, 
sky is indispensable; might and Leht must follow, as next in order of 
thought; and fwr and there, which, for the reason given above, must 
come in at the end. But we must begin anew, for | have not confi- 
dence enough in the efleet my instructions have yet produced, to 
trust iny readers even to put together the dixjecta membra poeta, 


Oh, lady, would some spirit trace, 
Upon the moon's unmeaning face, 
Such lneaments as thine ; mine eye 
Should grow a gazer of the sky, 
And often, in the cloudless night, 
Should turn to her ethereal light, 
To hail its beams, so bland and fatr, 
And greet thy rich expression there 


Here is some scope for criticism—as, in the sixth line, the word 
her Goes not seem to have any strict antecedent; it nught, by the 
construction, apply either to the night or the sky; or possibly, 
though hardly, to the moon, as itis intended. It is easy to make 
this nght, and say 

Turn to yon orb’s ethereal light, ete. 


As for Moore's lines to Lord Strangford—but I have borrowed 
nothing from them—or if I have, upon the principles of these days, 
iL is ali one. 

I quit here, for a moment, the subject of rhyme, to say a word or 
two upon blank verse, that mortal humbug which “ prose poets” are 
so fond of; and, certainly, the world would soon be full of it, 1f any- 
body were fond of them. ‘There is no more diffieulty or skill in cut- 
ting up a given quantity of prose into blank-verse, than there 's in 
sawing up a log into planks; both operations certainly reflect credit 
on their origifal inventors, and would immortalize them if we knew 
their names—but fame would have her hands full, and her mouth 
too, if she should occupy herself, in these days, with all the handi- 
crafismen in both or either. The best way, perhaps, of setting this 
in a clear point of view, is to exemplify it; and, for this purpose, it 
would not be difficult to pitch upon authors whose whole writings, 
or nearly so, would bear being written as blank verse, though they 
were given out as prose. For instance, there is John Bunyan, the 
whole of whose works it would be easier to set up into verse than 
to restore some works, now held to be such, to their metrical shape, 
if, by any accident, the ends of their lines should get confused. Let 
the reader try lus skill in reconstructing, with the visible signs of 
poetry, the following extract from “ Samson Agonistes,” from line 
one hundred and eighteen, omitting the next three, and going on to 
line one hundred and thirty: 





* See how he lies at random, carelessly diffused, * * *  inslavish 
habit, il-fitted weeds, o’erworn and soiled, or do my eyes misrepresent ; 
can this be he, that heroick. that renowned, trresistible Samson, whom, un- 
arm'd, no strength of man or fiercest wild beast could withstand, who tore 
the lien as the hon tears the kid, ran on embattled armies clad in iron, and, 
weaponless himself, made arms ridiculous,” ete 


But to return to Bunyan; take the following extract, which is 
verbatim, from his “ World to Come; itis more correct metre than 
much that we find written as verse in the old dramausts, though it 
is alway printed as prose: 


* Now, said my guardian angel, you are on 

The verge of hell, but do not fear the power 

Of the destroyer ; 

For my commission from the imperial throne 

Secures you from all dangers 

Here you may hear from devils and damned souls 
The cursed causes of their endless ruin; 
And what you have a mind to ask, inquire 
The devils cannot hurt vou, though they would, 
For they are bound 
By hom that has commissioned me, of which 
Themselves are sensible, which makes them rage, 
And fret, and roar, and bite their hated chains, 
But all in vain.” 






’ 


And so on, ad infinitum, or throughout the “World to Come.’ 

But not to seek eceentrick writers and far-fetched examples, let us 
take'a popular and noted one, even Dr. Johnson himself; every- 
body will recognize the opening sentence of Rasselas : > 

“Ve who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy. and pursue with 
eagerness the phantoms of hope, who expect that age will perform the pro- 
mises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the present dav will be supped 
by the morrow, attend to the bistory of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia.” 





“ This is prose incontrovertibly—in two minutes it shall be as in- 
controvertibly blank verse : 


Oh, ve, who lsten with credulity 

To tancy’s whispers, or with eagerness 
Phantoms of hope pursue, or who expect 
Age will perform the promises of youth, 
Or that the present day's deficiencies 
Shall by the morrow be supplied, attend 
To Rasselas, the Abyssinian prince, 

Ilis history. Rasselas was fourth son, ete 


I do not suspect ary reader of stupidity enough to find a diffi- 
culty here, or of wit enough to imagine one; the process speaks 
for itself, and so far requires no comment; but in carrying it a step 
or two farther, we shall see by what alchemy gold may be trans- 
muted into baser metals and into tinsel, and how the rogue who 
steals, or the poor devil who borrows it, may so thoroughly disguise 
it, as to run no risk, at last, in passing mt openly forhisown. take 
the first six lines only of the above, and, tipping them with rhymes, 
they suffer a little violence, and read thus: é 1 


Oh, ye who hsten—a believing race-- 
To fancy's whispers, or with eager chase 


tron, she bestowed it on her boy 
it, | beheve a greater affection does not exist; far, far exceeding all 
other endearments of the human heart! Of course, sir, you have read 


most keen return, could not sutle ut 
room of their hotel, m the Rue de la Chaussee d° Antin, | found, as 
usual, my old friend, surrounded by her family 
Madame St. Lazarre, though not very young, possessed much tresh- 
ness of looks, and all the livelmess of her countrywemen. Her 


so much admire in the Parsians 
and fair, her eves beautifully blue, and her figure graceful as Hebe's 
Rossee, the merry Rosalie, was younger; a brunette, black hair, 
dark, prereing eyes, and petite figure 


sisters 


Phantoms of hope pursue, expecting still 
Age will the promises of youth fulnl, 

Or that the morrow will indeed amend 
The present day's deticiencies, attend— 


Now in this shape they might do pretty well, had they not been 
taken purposely from a notonous part of a notorious work, for one 
might borrow even from Rasselas, in the middle, or anywhere less 
in sight, and few, indeed, are the eriticks who would detect and ex- | 
pose the cheat; but the next stage of our progress would distance 
the major part even of these. That a scrap from Rasselas should 
be set to Yankee Doodle, is an idea which seems to have been re- 
served from all time, to be first broached in the present article. But 
if not the same, there are similar things done hourly, and if the 
written monuments of genius, like the temples and palaces of an- 
tiquity, were themselves diminished by all the materials they supply 
to new constructions, how much would there be remaining of them 
now. Imagine a chasm in Moore or Byron tor every verse any 
lover has scrawled in an album, or any Cora or Matilda in a news- 
paper; or reverse the case, and imagine the masters of the lyre and 


of the pen reclaiming, throughout the world, whatever is their own, | 


in whatever hands and in whatever shape it might be now existing. 

The Scotch freebooter was warned upon his death-bed, rather late, 

but it was the first time the parson had had a chance at him, that 

in another world all the people he had robbed, and all the valuables 

he had robbed them of, sheep, horses and cattle, would mse up to | 
bear witness against him. “ Why, then,” said he, in a praiseworthy 

vein of restituuon, “if the horses, and kye, and a’ will be there, let 

ika shentleman take her ain, and Donald will be an honest man 

again.’ Now I should like to be by, at a literary judgment, when 

‘ilka shentleman should take her ain,” to have righteousness rigidly 

laid to the line, and see who would, in fact, turn out to be “a shen- 

tleman,” and have a balance left that was “her ain,” and who | 
would be a Donald, left with nothing, a destitute “ bypes unplanas.” 

Then, and not ull then, will I give back the following piece of mo- 

rality to Rasselas; and, indeed, in the shape into which Tam now 

going to put it, | think at will not be tll then that he, or anybody 

for him, will lay claim to it. 


Airn—"* Yankee Doodle.” 





Listen ye, who trust as true 
All the dreams of fancy, 
Who, with eager chase, pursue | 

Each vain hope you can see, 
Who expect that age will pay 

All that youth may borrow, 
And that all you want to-day 

Will be supplied to-morrow. 


I leave this matter here, having spun it out, perhaps, something 
too much; butif I have treated ittnvolously, lam not the less, with 
regard to the subject, in profound and mdignant earnest. We pro- 
fane the lofty name of poet by such short-sighted, indiscriminate 
application; we allow reputations to be founded and to enduce, on 
such unreal and dishonest bases, that it is high time that somebody 
should proclaim, and that all should realize the difference between a 
poet and a versifier, and that the last name should be indelibiy 
branded upon those who either professedly or fraudulently re-con- 
struct from the labours of others; for mere rhymes are as mechani | 
cally made as stone fences. “ Walls supply stones” —it 1s Rasse 
again that | quote—“ more easily than quarries; and palaces and 
temples will be demolished, to make stables of granite and cottages 
of porphyry.” The first care of eriticism ts, to see what an author's 
material is—gold, silver, or ivory— wood, hay, or stubble; the next 
is to know, uf it be valuable, where he gotit; if it be not, or not 
onginal, and if he has managed, notwithstanding, to make it orna- 
mental, why, we need not be very severe or difficult about giving | 
hun as much credit as we would attribute to a basketmaker, or a | 
carver of figure-heads and claw-feet; but we should mark bin out 
his place, and keep bimin it. But, after all, there is nothing new 
under the sun, and re-production of old ideas will pass for new; 
songs will be made, unsuspected, out of sermons, and sermons out 
of songs, and metamorphosis will be nustaken, to the end of the 
chapter, for creation, “ Isto exam modo,” says old George Buchanan, 
apropos to a question of etymology, and the remark apples most 
forcibly to the subject we are discussing —Jsto enum modo quidlibet ¢ 
quolibet licebit tfhinge re. 


las 








SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


GAMBLING.—A DOMESTICK TRAGEDY. 


* Never, my dear young friend,” said Madame De C., * go to the 
Many a young man has been ruined by merely look- 
ing on to see how others play ; and if any person should undertake 
to show you the lions of the Palais Royal, depend on it he ts not 
vour fnend, and uf you have not resolution, will lead you imto mis- 
ciuet. Lonee knew an amiable family overwhelmed with grief by 
an occurrence of this sort. [| well remember, it was on a Sunday 
evening that | went to pass a few hours at Madame St. Lazarre’s ; 
she was my oldest friend. [ had known her before her marriage, and 
my union with the frend of her husband drew tighter, if possible, the 
bonds of mtumacy. She had three children—two lovely girls, and a 
boy named Aled. On the death of M. St. Lazarre, he appeared to 
have bequeathed to his son the atlection of his wife, for if i be in the 
human breast to conceive a greater fondness than the maternal aflec- 
But though it is a mother who says 


gaming-table 


many instances where 1 has trruumphed over peril, when dangers could 
not daunt it, nor worthlessness weaken—w here even mgratitude, that 


But I digress. In the drawing- 


—a beautiful group, for 


daughters were extremely pretty, with that animated expression you 


The elder, Antomette, was soft 


Alfred rose to meet me, and 


his tine, manly person seemed displayed to advantave near his graceful 


his countenance was open, with an air ol dignity; his tore- 


head lofty and white, as yet unbroken by wrinkles and untracked by 
care. We had some musick ; the girls played and sung, afier which 
it was proposed to go to the opera 
night.” ‘Ido not hke to go to-night,’ | said 
Sunday.’ 
— Le Comte, to call on M. Alfred.” Le Comte, an officer in the 
Garde des Corps, was a young man of fashionable and preposses- 
sing appearance 
arranged aecording to the latest fashion, and every hair in his black 


‘When! Tinqguired. * To- 


* Why so!’ ‘Tris 


The subject was then dropped, and a visiter was announced 


he was dressed with exquisite taste ; his person 


nustache elaborately curled. His conversation, as might be « xpected, 


was on all the light topicks of the day ; the arnvals of gens comme il 
\' faut and departures ; the fetes and new ballets. He rose after pouring | 


1 the society of those you eall his equals , 


forth an infinity of nothings, and Alfred accompanied him to the door. 


While descending, they appeared in earnest conversation ; and, as if 
struck with a sudden thought, I said, * Girls, put on your bonnets, 
and we'll go to the opera.” ‘They appeared rather surprised at my 
sudden change, and on their brother's re-entry, communicated to him 
my desire: he appeared a little embarrassed, and said—‘! regret, 
madame, you did not accept of my offer before, for 1 have now en- 
tered into an engagement to call on the comte this evening.’ I feared 
something of the sort, and regretted my serupulosity. ‘I suppose 
you cannot accompany us!’ ‘I regret much my engagement pre- 
vents me having the honour this evening—but to-morrow.’ ‘To- 
morrow! I did not then go. After chatting with us for about half 
an hour, lively as usual, | perceived Alfred getting unpatient, casting 
hurried glances on the time-piece on the mantelpiece, and when but 
a few minutes after eight he rose to fulfil his engagement, * You 
are resolved to be punctual,’ | said. He coloured, and muttered 
something about regularity. He kissed his sisters, and at parting, his 
mother said, * Now Alfred, dear, you will not stay late '’ He an- 
swered evasively, * Have I ever been, mother!’ and bowing grace- 
fully, he withdrew. His mothercommenced at his departure praising 
hum for his regularity and good conduct. I hoped she would always 
have the same story, but could not help saying there was something 
about the comte I did not like. ‘Oh, [I assure you,’ said Madame 
St. Lazarre, ‘the comte 1s considered one of the nicest young. men 
about town : his society is very much courted, and his .nvitations and 
connexions are of the first respectalulity.” * All doubtless very true,’ 
l replied > *but, amon amie, | would like some steadier soci ty for 
my son than the nicest young man about town” * That would be 
very well,’ she answered somewhat smartly, ‘if he was intended for 
a priest or negociant ; but, thank heaven! my son is independent, 
and can keep company with his equals.’ ‘There were two things to hurt 
me in this speech. She appeared to speak derogatorily of the pro- 
fession which my son had chosen, a merchant, and also, I conceived 
my Louis fully equal, In point of companionship, to any comte in the 
service. I rose to take my leave. “ May heaven grant, Madame St 
Lazarre,’ | said, ‘that your son may always remam uncorrupted by 
I said this with feeling, and 
madame felt I was displeased. * Mon chere Annette,’ she uttered, 
throwing her arms round my neck, * I shall be well satisfied if Alfred 
follows the example set him by Louis—of virtue and probity. And 
beleve me, nothing gives me greater pleasure than to see them toge- 
ther; but, believe me, you wrong the comte, for he has no interest 
m the breast of Alfred, save merely as an amusing compamon.’ After 
the clock struck ten | took my departure 

“Meanwhile, an hour nearly before the time appointed, Alfred 
knocked at the door of the comte’s hotel, Rue de Rivoli, and was 
admitted 
gave him the opportunity of introducing to his acquaintance some of 
the most delightful society in Pans. Alfred was not prepared for 
this—however, his polite conducteur would admit of no excuse ; 
and up-stairs he went. In the comte’s apartinent, looking on the 
magnificent promenades of the Jan des ‘Tuileries, were six or eight 
gentlemen, if | may so style them, enjoying the most costly wines 
Thev talked, sang, and yested, with humour and gavety Young St 
Lazarre was soon quite at home with them ; and, m the mvitations to 
drink wine, he wondered how quickly he finished a bottle of cham- 


The comte expressed his joy at his arrival, as he said it 


pagne. Each person in the company told a good story, or sang a gay 
song ; and the comte hiinself seemed to have laid aside his dignity, 
and mingled in the general merriment. ‘The evemmng was beautiful 
—they could hear, from the street beneath, the voices of the passen- 
gers, mingled with the unkling of guitars, or the tones of itinerant 
organs—occasionally the words of a song soared upward, and the 
burden was taken up and chorussed in the room. ‘The gardens had 
not yet closed, and groups, composed of every nation, sauntered 
among the orange bowers, or sought relief from the heat in the shade 
of larger trees. Gay ladies and gallant men excited a remark from 
the company, as, in their promenade, they passed in review before 
them. Between the street and the river was the palace of the Tuil- 
eries, the Place du Carousel, and the magnificent Louvre. The set- 
ting sun was tinging the greenish waters of the Seine with a golden 
hue, by the powerful alchemy of his beams, and a pavilion of purple 
clouds hung from the sky above. Alfred, I am certain, would gladly 
have looked longer on this happy and lively scene, but it was shut 
from his view by the mtroduction of lights, and closing of the shut- 
ters. Lijucurs were also produced ; and, as Alfred was a stranger to 
the comte’s establishment, he had to express his opinion upon the 
Curacoa, Noveau, Eau d'or, Eau de vie d Antin, and various cremes, 
which tended not a litt!e to disturb his head. As some of the guests 
wished to have a game at cards, the comte, ‘not kee ping such arti- 
cles,’ he said, sent his servant to borrow a few packs; and, as the 
numbers were imcomplete, Alfred was forced to play. He would 
fain be excused, but he made up the table, and, as he might play for 
The stake was named—next to 
Alfred shuddered—they played ecarté—Al- 
he plaved on, and wen: his companion cursed his ill-luck, 
and to recover, msisted on redoubling the stikes : he did so, and lost 
—again he doubled, and Alfred won. In an hour he won fifty Na- 


Eleven o'clock struck, and he started; bis mother had 


red he would not be out late, and though he did not promise, he 


anvtlung, or nothing, he sat down 
nothing—tive franes 
fred won 


} 
;WCOnsS 





es 
had satistied her fears. She might be waiting for him, vet what could 
he do! he had won more money than he thought would be honest 
he wished the owner had it, but to offer to 
return it would only cause 
at least, subject hun to a duel 


for him to retire with 
a Suspicion Of its not being fairly won, or, 
He consulted the comte. The comte 
was engaged at a small serutotre, talking very earnestly with the per- 
son whom Alfred had won the money from. He started when he 
‘Why, M. Alfred,’ said the planstble noble, ‘vou are 
the terrour of the room; | 


ipproached 
my friend, the Marquis Villemont, ts bank- 
rupt—do you w.sh to ruim me, too, that you approach me!’ ‘No,’ 
he replied, * I was wishing to retire, as I jromised my mother to be 
* *Retire! at this hour,” said the other, with affected 
surprise, ‘why, have vou forgotten you are engaged to me!’ * For 
the evening,’ said Alfred. ‘And this is but the evening, surely,’ re- 
*but come, most dutiful youth, to appease your 


} 
heme early 


pled the comte 
scruples, I will send my servant, with directions that you will take a 
bed to-night at my apartments, and they need not expect you.’ Al- 
fred stood for a moment irresolute, but the money he had won hung 
like a clog to keep him, and he consented ; 


fate. At twelve o'clock a most luxurious supper was 


that moment decided his 
brought in, the 
wines were 






viands sufficient to entice the most palled appetite; tl 
extularating, and m the mtoxeation of success, and the mirth of the 
company, aided by large draughts of wine, Alfred quite forgot home 
They sang, and shouted, and voting the comte’s apartments too dull, 
away thev went en masse to the Palais Roval Success seemed to 
attend him no longer—Fortune seemed to have shaken hands with 
him at the comte’s, for at three o'clock Alfred not only lost back 
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every one of the Napoleons he had won, in the preceding part of the 
evenhhg, but all the ready cash he had about him. The comte had 
lent him money, he did not know how mach, and now, with the de- 
termination of a phrenzied being, he laid himself open to ruin, i the 
vain hope of recovering the sums he had lost. Unfortunately it hap- 
ened, that the preceding day—or I should say the Saturday, for it 
was now Monday morning—Madame St. Lazarre had imtrusted her 
check-book to him, and desired her banker to honour his checks as 
hers. She begged he would go round and pay her bills; he did so, 
but accidentally, or on purpose —let us hope the first —nevlecte d to 
restore the book. Wath the property of his widowed mother he now 
made free. ‘The fortunes of his sisters‘were also in the bank, and 
under the same control; their mother was their guardian. Greedy 
as cormorants the needy gamesters flocked round the unwary young 
man. ‘The comte took care to get a large order for the sums he pre- 
tended to have lent him: it was the first paid at the opening of the 
bank in the morning, and from the numbers pouring in during the 
day, his losses were very great—amounting to little less than eight 
thousand pounds 


* . . * . . 


“1 looked in, en passant, at Madame St. Lazarre, on the morning 
of Tuesday, and found a sad and shuddering scene. ‘The body of Al- 
fred, taken from the Seine, had been recognised in the Morque—! 
sisters, pennyless through his means—tns hapless mot her— I can now 
Years have passed, but the Palais Royal is still in 
I nee d say hO more-— 


ls 


weep for her. 
vogue, and gambling dangerous as ever 
Beware !” 


THE SIEGE OF RODRIGO. 


The siege of Rodrigo is not to be compared with the siege of Ba- 
dajos; the sacrifice of life in storming the town was not so great, 
nor were the atrucitics which were committed, although bad enough, 
of so aggtavated a description. About six o ciock, on the nineteenth 
of January, 1812, our men fell in ander the dead wall of a convent 
near the town, which was occupied by the fortieth regiment during 
the principal part of the siege. There was a trench dug, leading 
from the convent toward a breach. This was the left breach, which 
was to be stormed by the hight division, while the mht breach was 
to be assailed by the third division. When fallen in, General Robert 
Crauford addressed the men, tmpressing on the stormers to keep to- 
gether after they entered the breach, and to clear the ramparts of 
the enemy, before they entered the streets. At the signal of a gun 
from our battery, off we started. Poor General Crautord! On the 
first volley of grape, or small arms, he received a mortal wound, the 
ball passing through the arm and bedy. He died on the twenty- 
second, and we buried him, a few days afterward, in the breach. His 
body was carned by four serreant-majyors; the duke of Wellington 
attended the funeral and seemed much affected. He was a brave 
soldier, and greatly betoved by the light division. The captain of 
my own company, a gallant young man, whose name was Uniack, 
here volunteered on the Forlorn Hope ; but being a junior, his wish 
was not complied with, and a semor officer appointed in his: stead, 
He was, nevertheless, resolved not to be balked, for he left the com- 
mand of his own company and joined the stormers, just as they 
were entering the breach. I recollect him well. He laid his hand 
on my shoulder, as he was foremyg his way up the breach, and ered, 
“Follow me!’ Fortunately for me, I did not; for he turned to the 
nght, toward the breach which the third division was to take, when, 
by accident or design, the French sprung a mine, and blew up some 
hundreds of their own, as well as ourmen. The sight was dreadful: 
they all lay about in heaps. The brave Uniack was among the suf- 
ferers. I saw him next morning: he was sull living. The neht arm 
was torn out of the socket, (we could see into him,) and he had con- 
vulsive motions of the left, and was muttering words which he had 
not strength to art ate. He was carried on a stretcher to Galle- 
gos, where he died a few days afterward. He was deeply lamented, 
especially by the men of his own company. On entering the breach 
I turned to the left, and. stambling agamst a howitzer, rolled over it. 
I found a Frenelh officer, who had been wounded. lying by the side 
of it. Twas oblved to he there, too, until a few more stormers 
joined me, and asked the said officer if he had any money to give 
me. Ele replied in the negative, but handed me over a gold re- 
peating-watch, which ] afterward sold to Lord Ratclitte, a lieutenant 
in the fifty-second regiment, for seventy dollars. Our men having 
entered the town, I now pushed into the market-place, where we 
give three cheers, and commenced firing in the air. Each party 
went into an open house. It being now guite dark, some called out 
fur hghts; and when one was procured, the confusion increased ; 
and, by some accident, the straw that was in the place took fire. 
The house was soon in a blaze. The men who were drinking up 
stairs, escaped out at the windows; but numbers who were drunk 
below, perished in the ruins. I now met my comrade, Robert Fair- 
foot, and we both proposed to go to a house together; and, turning 
down the next street, we saw a glimmering light im a house up stairs, 
We knocked at the door: no answer. We immediately tned the 
rifleman’s key, namely, a bullet through the key-bole, but found that 
the door had been barred within; we therefore smashed a window, 
and, with my rifle in my hand, I got into the room, where, roping 
about, for it was very dark, I found a number of Jars and bottles, 
and discovered that I had landed in a chemist’s shop. I then helped 
in my comrades, and, with rifles loaded and cocked, we moved up 
stairs, where we found a room accommodated with an excellent fire 
and a ready-prepared supper—caravansas, pork, etc. Where were 
the inmates ? fe searched about, and at length discovered, under 
the bed, a littke French commissary, with a young Spanish wo- 
man by his side. They were both extremely alarmed. We told 
the Spanish woman to put some wine on the table, promising that 
we would not hurt her; and the young Frenchman we unceremo- 
niously, and somewhat roughly, turned into the street. Here we 
regaled ourselves, and remained merrily enough, all night. The next 
morning I went to view the nght breach, when a horrid spectacle 
presented itself. The ground was covered with dead bodies, and a 
number of Irish women, ly ng by the bodies of their husbands, were 
screaming and wringing their hands in the most frantick manner. 
We shortly afterward had orders to fall in and return to our canton- 
ments, which were at Grenalda. We now marched over the bridge 
leading out of the town, which had, the day previously, been occu- 
ped by the French, and in doing so met the fifth division, which, at 
first, did not know us, for our men were differently clothed—some 
had on Frenchmen’s jackets, and almost all were Jaden with plun- 
der. They soon, however, discovered that we were British, cheered 
us, and passed on. A few days after the siege of Rodrigo, eight or 
ten men were tried for desertion and shot. Among the number con 
demned was a brave fellow, whose name I omit, in whose behalf all 
of us felt interested. His case was this. He was ordered by th 
commanding officer to turn away a Spanish girl to whom he was 
attached, and who lived with him. He refused to comply, and with 
her deserted to Ciudad Rodrigo. He was brought to the grave, the 
place of execution, and was then pardoned. He afterward joined 
the rifle corps, and at the battle of Vittoria was struck in the mouth 
by a bullet, which, after knocking out four of his teeth, came out at 
the back of his head. He is, 1 believe, still alive, and now a Chelsea 
pensioner. 
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** The Streamiet—transiated from the Ladian,” we can hardly believe to be ge- 
nutne: there ts @ certain patchwork air about ut; and the following exquisite 
verse t3 but indifferently set among the rest — 


“So smooth the pebbles on its shore, 
The Mohawk girls that hither stray, 
Will connt their striues of wampum o'er, 
Aad think their beads have slipped away 


“PC. és declined.—* Mira” ts an amiable writer, end we regret to decline her 
proffered verses. —* Necho,” with half a dozen other preces, are under advise 
ment.— The portrait of Mr. BRYant will appear tn our next 
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Chifton—villas, etc.—Notwithstanding the condition of the times, we ob 
serve there is a circular handed about in relation toa newly proected town, 


bearing the name of Clifton, already laid out upon Staten Island. The situa 


tion, which is immediately upon the ocean, is exe eedingly fine is, In fact, 


hardly to be rivalled: but what shall we say of the taste, judgment or 





common sense of the preyectors, who have laid out a vil plot “for the 


retiring gentleman, etc.,” in “ lots of twenty-five feet by a hundred.” The 
only excuse for such an absurdity ts, that they have followed the example of 
others Can ansthing be more preposterous or lusu ting lo Common sense 
than asking a man to build & country seat upon a plece of ground twenty-five 


feet by a hundred! “ But,” answers the projector, “he may buy a dozen 


lots, and thus gam room to turn about in.” So he may, but suppose all the 
owners of property which borders upon his estate choose to disfigure It with 
continuous rews of brick houses, just the width of their lots, what becomes 


of the rurelity of our fnend’s sttuation’ Why will not our village-making 








projectors take a leaf from John Bull's book, and get up something upon the 
planof * Regent's Park '" We will suppose this town-plot of Clifton to cover 
some two or three hundred acres, laid out, not in“ right angles, with streets 
nearly as wide as Broadway,” bat with clamps of trees and winding roads, 
wiich may be Macadamized if they will, Now, if some two hundred building 
sites, varying froma hundred feet square to one acre each, were marked out 
upon such a spot, leaving a I the rest im common, and sulmect to some such 
regulations as those by which St. Joha'’s Square, in this city, is kept for the 
use of the adjacent householders, would not these two hundred real relia 


sites be worth more than five times the number of ordinary town lots which 





might be carved out of them There 1s some temptation for a man to buy 


even so small a country-place as a hundred teet square, when it is» 


tuated 
in a handsome park, with no neighbour near enough to look inte his windows 
but who wants a country-place hike those offered at Clifton, New-Brighton, 


Cockney contrivances 





Ravenswood, Verplanck, or any of those mon; 
which affect to be both town and country, and are got up like outer wards to 


Our countrymen are perlinaciously stupid on this pot, and 





our great city 
as societies of one kind or another are so much In vogue, we propose one 
“for the diffusion of gumption in villa-making.” Its members will be sure to 


make a handsome speculation if they will only send to London, get the plan, 





regulation and mode adjusting the rights of proprietorship in Regent's 
Park, and forthwith lay out the grounds for such a congregation ef villas upon 
the top of the Palisades, or elsewhere, within a dozen miles of New-York 
Effect of climate and cultivation on vegetable The myrtle tree, which 
with us is a smal! shrub, grews in Van Dreman’s Land to the height of two 
hundred feet, winch ts lofier than Trinity church steeple, and has a trunk 
trom thirty to forty feet in circumference. The wood resembles cedar, The 


Chinese have an art by which they are able to produce miniature pines, 





veuring a perfect resemblance to the gigantick specimens of our country 


and only five or six inches high Few persons on Our sea-board are aware 
of the height to which the white pine grows among the primitive forests of 


the interiour. They are incredulous when you tell them that there are forest 
trees in Sullivan county, some filty nules back of Newburgh, to which the 


tallest trees upon the coast are mere shrubs in comparison; and yet many 





of our North River sioops have masts ninety feet high, consisting of a sin 


gle prece, Which must have been shaped from the stem of a tree before com- 
Now by giving the usual top to such a trunk, you must al 
These 


l pon the es 


Ing to a branch 
low at least forty or fifty additional feet for the uppermost bough 
primitive forests are rapidly disappearing from this state 


tates of those who have the good taste lo preserve a grove of them, (and 


they can only be kept in groves,) they will be shown afew vears hence, as 
black cattle are extubited upon some feudal manor—a most singular re- 
lick of former times. When exterminated entirely, none who look at the 


dwindled modern growth will believe that the soil ever produced such a 


vegetation 


Amerwan rural architecture Any of our readers who have a large bump 
of constructiveness, may pass an hour agreeably in looking over some 
beautiful works of architectural design, 


Putnam. The Enz 


landscape gardening far beyond any other people , and we wonder that our 


recently imported by Wiley and 
sh have certalily carned domestick architecture and 
countrymen do not copy thei modest villas and picturesque Cottages, m 
Stead of erecting the great board palaces and siuogie temples, which are 
now so much tn vogue Few of these English models, indeed, are entirely 


sulted to our ciimate, from the absence of veraudas, or plazzas, as we ca 





them, in their plans and clevations , but as the style of bur 





jected to no special rules, these indispensable accessories of an American 


ountry-house may be easily added. The artist who would lav down some 


general rules for the special guidance of the American builder, would de 


serve well of his countrymen. Our correspondent, who promised us a 


paper upon What he quaimtly terms **Colome Architecture,” has not yet 


sent his communication ; but we shall be happy te hear from any writer who 


should handle the sutject to some practical purpost 


























yucen of the olden tiame.—The Honse of Commons, a. p. 1559, requested 

E to fix her chowe of a husband, w h they supposed could net be 
d ible toa person of her age, (twenty-tive But that imp coquett+ 
did net chance to affect mat iv, and in reply to the officious tamnons 
she remarked, ** that any turther supplicat ionthis would til become them 
that she considered u wwe as abe « that t state was he usban 
and the peopl ( tren.” The present queen of England w ‘ v in 
4 wed to <« t her own tancy it sa Way as @rra ents 
Kk he dispos na satdtot eady ing te at 

The Mohegan mount The A y Dany Adve r has pu é n 
interesting lette n Professor Ha in rela 1 to the eleva n ’ 
amid v ’ Hudson takes its rise The sources of the might M 
hegan” are among a eg pof inta “ ‘ to be 

alied aller the a g ry ame of the ve One peak of t 
s about five thousand ¢ e hundred feet high, and P ssor Hall a t 
‘ p ms found ice e early in August. The mha WS say at the 

uitain is generally ¢ ered with snow t late in Ju 

The great American kes.—The bottom of Lakes Superiour, and that of 
Ontar t mta rgre chain of nd waters, is cach severa 
hundre leet below the el ot e wate while t ! the tnterver 
sheet of Ene is nearly five hundred feet a vert A vy shieht couvul 


n, would seen carry off the latter mito the 


ara cull 


of nature, or a stort artificial « 


valley of the Ole, 


ug Sul a poor bguie 


The American Crock fords.—The London Quarterly, ina review of Cheva- 


her's travels in this country, compares the United States to a great gaming 





table. at which not only individuals, but whole communities are players 


According to the reviewer, the substitution of terms by which, as Thucy 


dides tells us, in Athens, the distinction between virtues and vices was 


tterated, ceases to be nominal in this country The prizes are so larve, and 





the resources, incase of failure so numerous, that schemes, which, in t 








rope, would terminate tn hopeless beggary, are prudent where ban iptcy 
is but a state of transition te some new career of industry and profit. * The 
Union may deed, be considered as one vast hazard ta , differing onle 
from that over which Mr. Crockford is said to preside, in the circumstance 


that while the bank is tnexhaustible, the advantage, techmeally termed * the 


pull, is eatirely in favour of the plaver In St. James's street, the wise are 


said to confine their attentions tothe supper-table, and nene but those who, 


n search of excittement, blind themselves to the certainty of ultimate loss, 





ally approach the other. if. however, Mr. Crockford cos ‘ evaiiod 





habit 
on to dispense withthe prerogatives of deuce-ace, leaving those of aces ut 


hit he not at 


disturbed, Whal an Accession « 


t 


would be heard ca r the 


! prudence and respecta "wr 


act within his cirele The fathers of families and the ventors of vouth 





r main, and the great sutmect of parental warning 


would be among the things 
‘Que wstrant 4 peers traduntque pare 
Even such a table has nature spread in the American wilderness, and not ia 


vain are its attra ns exposed to the race which crowds aroun 





are few ik backs of others and 





spectators to lean ever the 


chances.” 


Byron's Achates.—W am Fletcher lately petitioned in tt insolvent 
debtors’ court of London for his discharge from durance. Poor Fletcher, who 
had been an attendant upon Lond Byron for twenty vears, was desenbed in 
his schedule as a lodging-house keeper His debts amounted te about four 
hundred pounds, and his credits te half that amount. He at uted bis insol 
vency to his not hay r boon paid debts duc tot and te shot having re 


ceived seventy pounds a year as an allowance which had Seen granted him 

















by the Hon. Mrs. Le ind paid te him for some time subsequently te the 
death of Lord Byrou The Hon, Mrs. Le 1 had assisted hum ath donations, 
but the payment of the allowance ha eet eguiar. He | " nite 
letting lo nes, carte te the i ‘ an Italhan ware . i ’ 
Mr. Cook satd the tnsolvent was the pers iw e arms | i thy eX 
pired at Missolonght it had been the wish of Lord Byron te secu prov 
sion for him in recompense for tis long and faithful services, but he had t 
been able to effect lis wishes 1 solvent « ate ‘ tof 
the learned councs His lordshy onde » ha i Xx 
pired betore te uld carry this tat t is peheocu tr r 
Harris asked whether vot t oivent had any le rt ailow 
ynce trom the Hon. Mrs Lewh! Mr. Cook answered ta the negative i 
allowance was merely ma itestin of the gratitude of the f » for 
his services The learned « n set <a he saw tha ea “ rn 
had been patd for some time, and a wards a! ‘ money had been 
inade insolvent observe ive been but 
circumstances had prevented g her Atlodness to 
him The insolvent was or 
Trapming men “Catching fish,” said Quin Is acruct amusement s 
pose now some one should co out a quaniag and batt his hook with a tat 
vermseon, IT certainly sh te, and then how absurd w ij h ne 
nthe at Not m ’ Mr. Quim, tha ia wort ia 
other iv whe t wheat snd Was ca alte UY “ fast ’ 
The Tioga, Pennsyivanma, Phas, states that a tarme + the snot DM 
ham. Ti 1 county tn that state, recently set aw trap in his wheat-tun, 
as nere ext ne “ m the course of the + the was aw ved by 
ater e eubery an animal trom that quart the ' trapping 
und he found he had caueht a bag, to w 1a man was attache YY 
Phawik thinks that * this s ibe a warn to peo to evan for traps 
" e they begin to measure up, espec vy if they steal in the ot . 
Offers The compara elv sma number of women in th w sottle 
ments of the tar west esaw al tuterest to each Vv artival of 
tresh beautres f m the east She ieta ¥ has her train of 
spot, and, if she be spociaily attractive, is continually adding to them from 
those who come trom a distance, lured by the celebrity of t lmimigrant 
” 4, to try them luck at hitting upon the casket which contains ber heart 


The Chicago Democrat advises ladies from the east, who are on a visit at 


that place, not to take up with the first offer It will, it says, be for thei 


advantage to look round a lillie, after their arrival, belore they make any 


engagements 








Marrying for an establishment Apropos lo tatch-making in America, Mi 
Martineau says, “ The old Robin Gray story as a trequently enacted tragedy 
here and one of the Worst symptoms that struck me was, thal there was 
usually a demand upon my syin yin such cases. | have no sympathy 
for those who under any circumstances sacritice the heart's love for legal 
prostitution, and ho enhancement of beauty of sentiment can depiive the 
fact of its coarseness: and least of all could [sympathize with women who 
set the example of marrying for an establishment ina new country where, 
if anywhere, the conjugal relation should be found tn tts purity.” 

Versatility of talent.—'l "a ilion Upon our first page is from Mr 
Los , of Po er ¢, who sketched the scene, engraved the plate, and 
wrote the stery ustratu precisely as given m the Mirror Mr. Lossing 
wasa teow weeks a pt 1 Mr. Adams, of tits city, and has, we beleve, d« 
oted only as many months to the ecquisition of the beautiful art of which he 


SSO promising a professor 


Emgrants.—The Baltimore American proposes establishing a line of packets 


between New-Orleans and Eur pe, for the accommodation of imungrants, 


who could thas most readily find their way into the imtenour, through the 


Mississippi an st itunes 
A wife A person a rises in one of the Detroit papers, for an “* he 
meet” for life He wants one who shall be "a companion of b heart, tus 
head and tus lot.” * Hlow bog ts hus dot?" asks a candidate for the situats 
nm another we ern pape 
Cool A stranger at the Park theatre the other night, after looking for a 
seat for some tia vo no purpose, addressed himself lo a gentioman in the 
ya ' Are you Lhe x-heeper’’ “No! are you!” quietly an 
s ered t ‘ r 
Crichton This ¢ el, so ainatick racident, has been dramatived 
il Cole un, Esq., of P elpita, and purchased by the manager of 
Wa eet t ‘ 
4 drfe d honour An bark recently built at Duxbury, is now 
at it it Mary ¢ ton, In honour of the tot weman w 
4 batl t | e ship May-flower 
~——— 
Economy in fuel.—A \ editor states that * wood goes further when left 
yut of doors, ‘ ; i—sowme of his having gone upward of a quarter 


kK. the \unkee humorist, des 


“Ualiging & wan 
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MY SISTER DEAR—A DUET, FOR THE FLUTE—BY AUBER. 
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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 





1 WOULD BE WITH THEE 


1 wounp be with thee when the pale moon stealeth 
Like a sad spirit through the evening sky, 
When its dim, melancholy light revealeth, 
In shadowy beauty, early days gene by, 
I would be with thee then. 


1 would be with thee, when ateve thou'rt straying 
To the old haunts we loved in by-past time— 
When through some streamlet in the deep woods playing, 
Long-buried voices murmur in its chime— 
| would be with thee then. 


1 would be with thee when those forms shal! meet thee, 
That long ago have faded from the light, 
When their loved tones, like far off musick greet thee, 
Bringing young sunshine on thy mental mght— 
I would be with thee then. 


1 would be with thee when those dreams have faded, 
When to the buried past their lights shal! flee, 
When fate's dark cloud their rainbow hues have shaded, 
And thou art wakened to reality— 
1 would be with thee then. 


1 would be with thee when the smile of gladness, 
Gleams with its meteor-ray across thy brow, 
And when the silent tear, and sigh of sadness, 
Teaches thy once glad heart in grief te bow 
I would be with thee then 


1 would be with thee, though the cold world wither 
Each bud of promise in its eariy bloom, 
When the young hearts that clung in joy together, 
Cling but the closerin the icy tomb 
I would be with thee then. 
[ United States Gazette. 
GENEROSITY REWARDED.—We copy from a late number of Galignani's 
( Paris) Messenger, the following account of an affecting scene in one of 
the courts of that citv:—** An aged man, named Bonvouloir, appeared be- 
fore the sixth chamber, charged with the ‘crime’ of mendicity. While an- 


swering to the usual questions of the president, a voung man, accompanied | 


hy his wife, advanced toward the bar, and, turning his eyes upon Bonvouloir, 
wept aloud. The name of this individual, as it afterward appeared, is 
Rouvet, whip-maker; and we feel pleasure in recording it, In connexion 
with an act which ennobles human nature, President.—* Why do you weep” 
Beuvet.—* Sir, L know that poor old man; [know him as one knows a father, 
for he was afatherto me! It was he who took care of my infancy; it was 
he who brought me up; and to see him thws reduced in his old age' My 
wife and | have come to beg of you, gentlemen, to have the goodness to 
give him up to our care, We will treat him kindly, Mr. President ; we will 
do for him, in his helplessness, what he did for me in mine.’ The young 
wife of Bouvet, (shedding tears.)—' Oh' yes, Mr. President, we will take 
care of poor Mr. Bonvouloir, who was so good to my husband when he was 

ut a little, destitute child. Do, sir, let us have him—pray, gentiemen, don't 
refuse us’ During these affecting supplications, it 1s impossible to describe 
the pov, the admiration, the ineffable expression of de , that beamed on 
the face of that aged man, who found a triumph where he had only dared 
to hope for pity. The audience, the judges themselves, evinced deep emo- 
tion, and one of the latter, much to his honour, shedtears' M. le President 
Mathias, in pronouncing Bonvoulotr's acquittal, thus addressed him: —* You 
see, my good old man, that a benevolent action never goes unrewarded 
You generously protected Bouvet in his childhood, and to-day he and his 
voung wife come nobly forward to shelter your gray hairs. The tribunal 
ieels happy in rendering you to their affection and their gratitude.’” 














A CANNON-RALL.—I was myself reclining one day upon a sort of couch— 
a stretcher which I had placed in one corner of my room—with a cigar in 
my mouth, and a cup of wine beside me, when down came a cannon-ball 
hrough the roof, and struck the stone floor within a vard of me Being a 
good deal spent, it rolled toward the partition, through which, as it was made 
of deal, it burst, and then running over the foot of another man who lay on 
a blenket in an adjoining apartment, it lamed him for life. Not vet ex 
sausted, it passed through a second partition and tumbled into the kitchen, 

neath the grate of which, to the astenishment of several persons who 
witnessed its evolutions, it made a final lodgment ; a 


Gleg'’s * Hussar 





Scoten sagactry.—One Grant. a Scotchman, was in the service of the 
creat Frederick of Prussia, and was observed one day f ve the king's fa- 
vourite dog. ** Are you fond of dogs '” asked Fredeneck “No, please your 

yajesty.” replied Grant, ** but we Scotch have a saying that it lit to se- 

ure a friend at court.”—* You are a sly fellow,” 
ect for the future that vou have no occasion for 
myself." Grant rose afterwards with ¢creat rapid 
with the commana of the most important f 
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-¢ Lamb, the bro- 


The Late Geor 
for Westminster, and 
next 
“What 


ANRCDOTE OF THR LATE GEORGE LAME 
ther of Lord Melbourne, had been returned member 
was remarked for his prodigality of smiles on 
election, when matters were g ” . he was 

the matter with Lamb this tine 
of it like the last election.”—" Recolle 
the answer, 


the occasion At tl 


all gloor 





y one; 
thalf a dozen vears a 
“and a lamb is always more sheepish the « 








jer | 


RerARTEE.—A constable was stationed at the door of the hustinegs to pre 






vent the crowd from forcing their way among the candidates, A centieman 

came upto him, and puttin hand, said, with an attemot t 

sut off the smaliness of the it f ranted there is a little 
mi Ves, s able, looking at the shilline, 





** but this 1s too lettle.” 
A WONDERFUL siouT 


—A jolly Jack-tar having straved into Atkins's show 








at Bartholomew fair, to have alook at the wild beasts, was much struck with 
the steht of a lien and a tiger in the same den “Why, Jack,” said he toa 
messmate, who was chewing a quid in silent amazement, “Ish n't won- 

“rif next year they were te carry shout asailor and a marine living peacea 


jy together! “ Ay,” said his married companion, “ or a man and wife.” 


| Mapame LavaLetre.—In one of the private maisons de santé, on the other 
| side of Paris, there now resides an illustrious patient, whose beauty mad 
} 
| 





ness has not al! faded, for her disease of mind is gentile and calm, and took 


| This 


its rise from the excess of affectionate concem, heightened by terrour 
|| is Madame Lavalette, who procured the celebrated escape of her husband 
| from prison. Having engaged by her persuasions and entreaties Sir Robert 
Wilson, Bruce, and Hutchinson, to aid Lavalette’s flight to a place of safety, 
| she was permitted to enter his prison the evening before his execution ; his 
| hair was already cut off, as a preparation ror the guillotine ; he fled in the 
disguise of his wife’s dress. His heroick wife was bitterly reproached, and 
threatened by the governour of the prison ; and her nervous anxiety lest La- 
1] valette should be retaken, of which she was assured there was no doubt, 
| 

| 


HI 


| was so excessive, that she never after recovered the miseries of that night. 
After a time her fine intellect gradually gave way, and she has resided some 
years in this maison, anxiously attended. Lavalette is now dead; but her 
| silence is never broken by any event, she walks often in the garden, and 
| plucks the flowers, or sits for hours on the garden-seats, but never speaks, 
| and has not been heard to utter a word for some years. Her look is sad and 
lonely, and she seems no longer to fee! sympathy with any being—a transi- 
tion from devoted union, from passionate tenderness to the chilliness and 
dreariness of the tomb. 


ONE REASON FOR FEMALE BEAUTY.—*“‘ Fontaine asked me one day,” says 
M. Chateaubriand, * why the women ofthe Jewish race were se much hand- 
somer than the men. I gave him a reason at once poetical and Christian 
The Jewesses, I replied, have escaped the curse which has alighted upon 
their fathers, husbands and sons. Not a Jewess was to be seen among the 
crowd of priests and the rabble who insulted the Son of Man, scourged him, 
crowned him with thorns, subjected him to ignominy and the cross. The 
women of Judea beleved in the Saviour; they loved, they followed him; 
they soothed him under afflictions. A woman of Bethany poured on his head 
the precious ointment, which she kept in a vase of alabaster ; the sioner 
anointed his feet with a perfumed oil, and wiped them with her hair. Christ, 
on his part, extended his grace and mercy to the Jewesses; he raised from 
} the dead the son of the widow of Nain, and Martha's brother, Lazarus: he 
cured Simon's mother-in law, and the woman who touched the hem of his 
garment. Tothe Samaritan woman he was a spring of living water, and a 
compassionate judge to the woman taken in crime. The daughters of 
Jerusalem wept over him, the holy women accompanied him to Calvary ; 
balm, and spices, and weeping, sought him at the sepulchre. * Woman, why 
weepest thou!’ His first appearance was to Magdalen. He said to her, 
‘Mary’ At the sound of that voice Magdalen’s eyes were opened, and she 
answered, ‘Master'’ The reflection of some very beautiful ray must have 
rested on the brow of the Jewesses.” 





SaRCASTICK ATTACKS.—When Napoleon was at Erfarth, he affected one 
evening at a ball to converse with the literati, particularly with Goethe ; and 
to make a contrast with the Emperour Alexander, who was dancing, he said 
|} to Goethe, loud enough for Alexander to he “Tlow well the Emperour 
Alexander dances.” Alexander took his revenge by turning to Napoleon, 
who had a habit of beating time with his foot, and saymg, ** How il your 
majesty beats time.” Napoleon retired with Goethe into a corner of the 
room, looking unutterable things 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


Dear stn—The singular and ridiculous appearance inthe eyes of the “tor 
of one fashion, after it has been supplanted by another, has mmduced me to 
imuse myself by sketching what will be their views of the present popul ar 
“mode” when it shall have rolled into the same sea of oblivion which has 
swallowed up its predecessors, the once much-admired bishop sleeves 


FASHION IN 1837 


} 


The poet's license lifts t that time 
Alone removes tor others 
We take, far, into fifty-sev 
Of beauteous rien, t 
Listen—she speaks 





hus, a peep 
A matd 


. ’ 
er stands 





estat afar 
‘In olden time, papa, 

What fashions re What sleeves, and skirts 

What did they wear How dress and fix the head! 

What kind of shoes, and hats—and tell me, pray, 

What sort of beaux had they'” The father smiles 

* The freaks that fashion took, in thirty-seven, 

Will much astonish yon, my dear. No sleeves 

Were worn—a case, to fit the arm, their place 

Supp ted Above, two useless Wings were hung 

That dangled o'er the elbow. Sometimes three 
Appeared by way of extra grace ; thus, when the arm 

Was bent, the wings alone were visible, 

Giving to woman an armless form. Stuff, 

And devoid of grace, the whole appeared 

The boddice, pointed, came quite low in tront 

(How did tt look? you say ; a wasp, my child, 

Stil sports the fashion then in vogue.) 

Around the form a 

In front, and buckled fast, with @ 


The skirts, with over me 


“ned? 


n short, 








girdle came, sloping 








tor pear! 


sty, borrowed, 














Perhaps, from waists too gen’rous in that line, 
Were full and long, shrouding beneath their folds, 
With equal care, the ankle delicate, 

Or ruce sex’s ornar . 
Though strange |, was drawn, quite down 
Upon the cheek, in loops, with mband tled— 
Behind, just in the neck, a knot was form’d, 
Not visible before A aid went round 

The whole e shoes were made of k 

Or other substance soft-—the soles quite thin, 
And narrow—without hee!s—the instep ‘ 
The foot sqeezed is form'd 





"ts a iack, p 
How match'd they, w 
* They wore, mv dear, false 
Around the neck a time 
nded bv a braid, and lodge 





se wild w 
bosoms, « 


>» hats 





twit 


The vest. Hreast-pins of monstrous size were se 

Stocks for the neck—tasseiled canes to dandle 

Back and forth along the walk, and kid gloves 

To cover—sun-burnt hands ™ rs 


PICTURE OF A SCHOOLMASTER. ° 


Of all professions that this world has known, 

From clowns and cobbiers, apwards to the throne — 
From the grave architect of Greece and Rome, 

Down to the framer of a farthing broom— 
The worst for care and undeserved abuse, 

The first in real dignity and use, 

(If skill’d to teach, and diligent to rule,) 

Is the blamed master of a little school. 

Not he who guides the legs, or skills the clown 
To square his fists, and knock his feilow down— 

Nor he who shows the still more barb’rous art, 
To parry thrusts, and pierce th’ unguarded heart 

But that good man, who, faithful to his charge, 

Sull toils the opening reason to enlarge, 

And guides the growing mind through ev'ry stage, 
From humble a B c, to God's own page ; 

From black, rough pot-hooks, horrid tothe sight, 
To fairest lines, floating o’er purest white— 
From Numeration, through an opening way, 
Till dark Annuities seem clear as day. 

Pours o'er the mind a flood of mental light, 

Expands its wings and gives it power of flight— 

Till earth’s remotest bounds, and heaven's bright trains, 
He weighs, he measures, pictures and explaims. 

If such his toil, sure honour and regard, 

And wealth and fame wi!! be his dear reward 
Sure ev'ry tongue will utter forth his praise, 
And blessings gid the evening of his days. 

fes' blest indeed, by cold ungrateful scorn, 
With study pale, by daily crosses worn; 
Despised by those, who to his labours owe 
All that they read, and almost all they know 
Condemn'd each tedious day such cares to bear, 
As well might drive even Patience to despair ; 
The partial parents’ taunt, the idler dull, 
The blockhead’s dark, impenetrable skull ; 
The endless round of a B's whole train, 
Repeated o'er ten thousand times in vain— 
Placed on a point, the omect of each sneer, 
His faults enlarge, his merits disappear. 
If mild, * Our lazy master loves his ease— 
The bovs at school do anything they please 
If rigid, ** He's a cold, unfeelmg wretch ; 
He drives the children stupid with the birch 
My child with gentle means will wind a breath, 
But frowns and flogging frighten tim to death.” 
Do as he will, his conduct is arraigned, 
And dear the litle that he gets, is gamed? 
Even that is given him, on the quarter-day, 
With looks that call it * money thrown away.” 
Just heaven' who knows the unremitting care, 
And deep solicitude that teachers share, 
If such their fate. by thy divine control, 
Oh! give them strength and fortitude of sou!— 
Souls that disdain the murd’rous tongue of fame— 
And strengihto make the em tame 
Grant this, ve P to Domimes distrest 
Their sharp-tail’d hickories will do the rest. 





sturdiest of 


»wers' 


HENPECKED HUSBANDS.—One of the severa bates of the henpecke: 
husband ts, that he is generally totaily i to the siiken leading-strings hs 
which he ts led, and the good manage of the wite, in ninety-nine tn 
st es out of a hundred, contrives to cheat him into the behef that he ts 
hall « feol and she an ang I never vet saw a man who, at home was un 
der his lady’s thumb, that was not, when untied from her apron-string, a very 
pleasant fellow ; but no sooner does the silvery voice of his cara spousa gree’ 
his startied ear, than he becomes directly her slave. What is most singular, 
I know seve 
and the wife a —— No 
spirit' and vet the said r Vv jov low when chez rous, dare not at home 
even style Sir Walter Scott worth reading unless his wife allows him. Let 
every husband read Hook's admirable sk-tch of the henpecked 
Jack Brag, and then go home and be wise; and let every wife reflect, to« 
how much beneath contempt they reduce both the husband and themselves 
by being the Mrs. Peckover 





ment 









couples where the husband 1s a decidedly handsome man, 


I must not aliude to an ing beyond a Acaven!y 









al fe 





husband, 


ImPRoMPTU.—On seeing an invalid at the gates of a certain noted vece's 
ble pill manufactory, ringing the bell ; upon whose brazen plate ts Inscribed 
“M ” 


licine Bel 





Take heed, for Death and Quacks await 


This factory of human fate 

And wouldst thou save thy precions breath, 
Go, quickly leave the gates of death’ 

Hence fly, poor soul, for in that bell, 





Methinks I hear thy funeral kne 


ther 








An On observing at the same k establishment, independent 
the ** Me ‘ine Bell.” a plate of brass, ose polished face is engrave 
in large letters, * Kitchen Be!l!.” 

These plates of brass, that so brazen appear, 
Show death 1 Jiving prodigiousiv near 
While the “kitchen bell” rings to the butcher and baker, 
The pill bellis rung for the grave undertaker 
PowER AND LIBERTY.—Pow and liberty are like heat and hom: 





when well mixed, they make everything prosper; when alone, they dest:o' 
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